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One  would  fain  believe  that  Handel  had  some 
presentiment,  however  vague,  of  his  now  universal 
renown.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  him  writing,  far  in 
advance  of  contemporarj'  ideas  and  resources,  with 
no  assurance  of  a  tune  when  men  would  preserve  to 
his  genius  — 

**  A  broad  approach  of  fame, 

And  evcr*rioging  avenues  of  song.** 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  that  one  so  gifted 
and  so  brave  —  for  Handel  was,  in  his  way,  a  hero 
—  had  no  greater  present  reward  than  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  that  Indian  summer  of  suctess  which  came  to 
him  when  in  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf.”  But,  howev¬ 
er  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  of  one  thing 
recently  done  in  his  honor  the  master  never  dreamed. 
Visions  of  gigantic  Festivals  were  possible  (he  was 
once  told  that  his  music  demanded  armies  for  execu¬ 
tants),  but  a  reproduction  of  his  autograph  of  the 
“Messiah,”  by  means  of  sunlight  and  chemicals, 
could  not  have  entered  into  his  wildest  imaginings. 
Great  are  the  uses  of  photography.  It  has  long 
ministered  to  friendship,  furnished  the  detective  with 
an  unerring  guide,  brought  home  to  us  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  perpetuated  the  changing  glories  of 
the  heavens.  Now,  however,  this  beneficent  inven¬ 
tion  has  assumed  an  unexpected  form  of  usefulness. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  that  led  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  photo-lithograph  the  manuscript  of  Han¬ 
del’s  greatest  work,  and  the  success  of  their  experi¬ 
ment  will  have  interesting  and  important  results. 
We  may  now  hope  to  see  the  scores  of  all  the  great 
masters  reproduced  in  like  manner,  and  the  mas¬ 
ters  themselves  brought  closer  to  us  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  —  so  close  that  we  can  look  over  them  as  they 
write,  trace  the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  mark 
the  guise  in  which  their  conceptions  first  took  shape. 
Let  the  fanatico  per  la  mufiica  rejoice,  therefore,  at 
the  prospect  of  being  as  familiar  with  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  Beethoven,  and  the  neatly  written  char¬ 
acters  of  Mendelssohn,  as  with  the  process  — longer 
and  more  painful  than  is  commonly  believed  —  by 
which  art  perfects  the  inspirations  of  genius.  Not 
the  least  of  the  manjr  services  rendered  to  music  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  is  this  their  latest  act 
of  homage  to  Handel. 

But  this  new  application  of  photography  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  interest  for  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  least  curious  of  men  loves  to  pry  into  crea¬ 
tive  processes.  Even  though  he  care  nothing  for 
what  is  produced,  he  is  eager  to  know  how  it  came 


about.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  result  be  a 
world-famous  and  imperishable  thing.  The  various 
stages  of  conception  and  execution  that  led  up  to 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  would,  were  they  revealed  to  us, 
absorb  universal  attention,  just  as  —  to  illustrate  by 
a  fact  —  there  is  nothing  better  remembered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  glass  palace  than 
its  first  design  on  blotting-paper.  The  volume  un¬ 
der  notice,  therefore,  has  an  interest  for  everybody. 
To  a  great  extent  it  gratifies  that  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  curiosity  which  cannot  but  be  ffelt  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  finast  masterpieces  of  art. 

This  “  Messiah  ”  score  is  an  oppressively  sugges¬ 
tive  volume;  giving  rise  to  thoughts  burdensome 
from  their  number  and  interest,  and  tantalizing  from 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  which  first  to  entertain. 
Choosing  at  random,  one  may  begin  by  speculating 
as  to  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  Handm 
got  through  the  work  of  writing  its  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  in  twenty-three  days.  On  these 
points,  unhappily,  history  says  but  little.  Still  more 
unhappily,  no  gossiping  diarist  like  Pepys,  or  admir¬ 
ing  friend  like  Boswell,  atones  for  the  official  chroni¬ 
cler’s  neglect. 

Hence  the  question  has  become  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion,  and  biographers  have  worried  each  other  over 
it  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  result.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  claims  of  “Air.  Jennyng’s  house 
at  Gopsal  ”  as  against  those  of  the  metropolis,  be¬ 
cause,  without  additional  evidence,  no  amount  of 
discussion  could  settle  the  matter.  Let  me  confess, 

I  however,  to  a  fondness  for  believing  that  the  “  Mes- 
'  siah  ”  was  written  in  the  quiet  Leicestershire  man- 
'  sion.  One  likes  to  think  of  Handel,  after  the  cruel 
!  struggles  and  bitter  disappointments  of  his  London 
j  life,  spending  the  golden  da}-s  of  autumn  amid  the 
!  peace  and  repose  of  the  country ;  working  uninter- 
I  ruptedly  at  his  great  task  the  while,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  so  happy  a  change  would  excite.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  one  can  half  understand  the 
■  sustained  mental  and  physical  elevation  which  alone 
j  rendered  his  twenty-three  days’  labor  possible.  To 
I  imagine  that,  broken  in  spirit,  and  worn  in  body 
i  and  mind,  he  wrote  the  “  Messiah  ”  in  his  London 
lodging,  amid  the  interruptions  and  distractions  of 
town,  IS  to  accredit  him  with  superhuman  power.  I 
prefer  to  see,  in  the  MS.  before  me,  —  proof  to  the 
contrary  being  wanting,  —  the  result  of  Handel’s 
vUlepgiatura  in  that  memorable  autumn  of  1741. 

But,  wherever  the  manuscript  was  written,  its 
subsequent  history  is  plain  enough.  On  his  death- 
'  bed,  Handel  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  presenti- 
'  ment  of  future  renown,  and,  vnder  its  influence,  he 
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determined  upon  leaving  all  his  manuscripts  in  charge 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  They  had,  however, 
been  promised  to  his  favorite  pupil,  Smith,  who  re¬ 
fused  £3,000  rather  than  release  the  dying  com¬ 
poser  from  his  bond.  Into  Smith’s  hands  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  passed ;  and  next  into  those  of  George 
III.,  thus  becoming  an  heirloom  —  not  the  least 
precious  —  of  the  English  Crown.  If  all  accounts 
be  true,  the  lodging  of  the  collection  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  is  as  unsafe  to  the  MSS.  as  it  is  dis¬ 
creditable  to  those  in  whose  charge  they  are  placed. 
Ten  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  biographer,  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  ^hffilcher,  thus  wrote :  “  Buried  in  a  sort  of 
private  office,  and  still  kept  in  its  poor  original 
binding,  it  [the  collection]  is  concealed  from  all  the 
world ;  and  I  may  say  that,  if  I  were  the  Queen,  I 
should  have  those  precious  volumes  bound  in  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  mounted  with  gold,  and  I  should  have  a 
beautiful  cabinet  to  hold  them,  which  should  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Koubilliac’s  fine  bust,  and  supported  by 
four  statues  of  white  marble,  representing  Sacred 
and  Profane  Music,  Moral  Courage,  and  Honesty. 
This  I  should  place  in  the  throne-room  of  my  pal¬ 
ace,  proclaiming  by  this  means  to  every  one  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  invalmible  jewels  of  the  English 
Crown.”  M.  Schrelcher’s  dream  has  not  yet  been 
even  distantly  realized.  The  “  sort  of  private  office  ” 
was  described,  the  other  day,  as  being  over  a  stable, 
unguarded,  and  with  its  inestimable  contents  liable  i 
to  a  thousand  mischances.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  graciously  permit¬ 
ted  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  to  photo-lithograph 
the  “  Messiah,”  will  yet  more  graciously  place  Han¬ 
del’s  eighty-seven  volumes  in  the  safe  custody  of  our 
National  Museum  V 

It  is  easy  to  gain  some  insight  into  Handel’s  char¬ 
acter  from  the  volume  under  notice.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise 
their  ability  to  tell  ns  all  about  ourselves  ^  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  own  handwriting,”  but  they  have  merely 
pi^ed  a  truth  far  enough  to  make  it  ridiculous. 
This  “  Messiah  ”  score  is  a  case  in  proof.  One  does 
not  want  special  powers  to  describe  the  kind  of 
man  who  filled  its  pages ;  while  the  impressions  con¬ 
veyed  agree  in  every  instance  with  t^  statements 
of  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  Handel’s  person¬ 
al  acquaintance.  *The  changeable  moo<l  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  for  example,  is  accurately  reflected  in  his 
manuscript.  At  one  time  he  writes  calmly,  and 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  neatness  as  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  making.  At  another,  he  seems  to  have  a 
rush  of  ideas  with  which  his'  pen  cannot  keep  pace, 
though  it  flies  over  the  paper  at  speed,  and  by  no 
means  stands  upon,  the  order  of  its  going.  At  an¬ 
other,  it  is  plain  that  he  labors  hard,  grows  fiercely 
impatient  of  errors,  and  dashes  huge  ink-strokes 
through  them,  or  else  smears  them  with  his  finger 
after  the  fashion  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Weller.  No  equable  self-contained  musician 
could  have  produced  the  “Messiah”  manuscript. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  (^uick  to  feel,  and  by  no  means 
scrupulous  about  manifesting  all  he  felt.  Not  less 
evidently  was  its  author  a  man  of  careless  habits. 
Accepting  the  testimony  of  this  volume,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  Handel  worrying  himself  over  a  re¬ 
fractory  neckcloth,  or  severe  with  his  tailor  because 
of  an  imperfect  fit.  A  more  untidy  manuscript  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  So  few  pages  are  free  from 
blots  and  smears  that  one  is  driven  to  Appose  that 
the  master,  in  moments  of  abstraction,  scattered  ink 
about.  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  innocent  of  pen¬ 
knife  marks  as  a  banker’s  ledger.  Mistakes,  great 


or  small,  are  either  crossed  and  recrossed,  or  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  blackness  according  to  the  humor  of 
the  moment.  Something,  too,  of  his  physical  pe^ 
sonality  can  be  gathered  from  the  writing.  It  must 
have  been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  such  coarse 
rude  characters.  No  quill  could  account  by  itself 
for  notes  with  heads  so  huge  and  tails  so  flaunting. 
The  “  Messiah  ”  score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  burly  Saxon. 
It  reflects  his  physique  not  less  faithfully  than  the 
splendor  of  his  genius. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  this,  and  more 
that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here,  the  attraction  of 
the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the 
“  ^lessiah  ”  as  that  immortal  work  first  sprang  from 
its  composer’s  brain.  Conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  sacred  oratorio,  Handel  expended  upon  it  a 
good  deal  of  loving  care  ;  touching  and  re-touching 
so  long  as  anything  seemed  deficient.  By  help  of 
the  facsimile  before  us,  every  change  thus  made  can 
now  be  noted ;  we  are  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of 
the  mighty  magician,  and  can  learn  the  processes  bj 
which  his  results  were  produced.  But  no  sooner  ij 
the  volume  opened  than  we  are  astounded  at  the 
little  alteration  Handel  thought  it  necessary  to  make. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  nnexanmled  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  was  thrown  on,  and  the  fact  that 
Handel  had  a  habit  of  writing  without  prearranged 
ideas,  the  completeness  of  his  original  draft  would 
be  incredible  but  for  the  testimony  of  the  MS.  Nor 
is  our  astonishment  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that 
Handel,  as  was  his  custom,  used  over  again  some  of 
his  old  material.  After  making  full  allowance  on 
this  head,  the  work  still  remains  a  memorable  exam¬ 
ple  of  perfection  from  the  birth,  and  more  than 
anything  else  deserves  to  be  called  the  Pallas  of 
music.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  so  that 
between  the  accepted  “  Messiah  ”  and  the  first  score 
thft-e  are  material  differences.  To  the  more  sugges¬ 
tive  of  these  I  may  invite  attention  with  confidence. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  what  remains  of  the 
Overture,  and  “Comfort  ye”  (several  pages  are 
here  missing  from  the  otherwise  nnmutilated  vol- 
ume),  Handel  began  his  work  with  much  ease  and 
fluency.  In  fact  the  opening  bars  of  “  Thus  saitk 
the  Lord  ”  supply  the  first  instance  in  which  he  is 
found  hesitating.  His  intention  was  to  set  these  a 
tempo,  and  introduce  the  voit>e  at  the  end  of  a  short 
orchestral  passage  (nearly  illegible)  in  this  fash¬ 
ion; — 


after  which  the  recitative  began  as  it  now  stamls. 
A  vigorous  penstroke,  however,  disposed  of  the 
matter  thus  written,  and  the  opening  familiar  to 
everybody  took  its  place.  The  following  air,  “  But 
who  may  abide,”  differs  widely  as  it  stands  in  the 
MS.  from  what  it  afterwards  became.  In  fact,  only 
here  and  there  is  a .  phrase  retained  ;  a  good  deal  of 
the  larghetto  and  the  whole  ol  the  prestissimo,  “  For 
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He  is  like  a  refiner’s  fire,”  beinz  written  subee- 1  versions  will  suffice  to  show.  But  with  what  vigor 
qnently.  That  in  this  instance  Handel’s  second  j  he  originally  set  the  words  just  quoted  deserves  no- 
^ughts  were  best,  a  comparison  between  the  two  I  tice.  Here  are  the  opening  ban :  — 


For  He  is  like  a  re  -fi-ner’s  fire 


There  is  no  lack  of  fire  in  this  music,  yet  the 
composer  did  well  to  replace  it  by  the  agitated 
movement  which  so  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
solemn  query  going  before.  "  And  He  shall  purify 
the  soijs  of  Levi  ”  calls  for  no  remark,  being  song 
now  note  for  note  as  it  stands ;  and  the  only  point 
presented  by  “  O  thou  that  tellest,”  is  in  the  first 
ritomello,  where,  instead  of  the  violin  passage,  — 


Handel  previously  wrote  this :  — 


How  much  the  amendment  affects  all  that  follows 
need  not  be  pointed  out.  The  airs,  “  For,  behold, 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,”  and  “  The  people 
that  walked  in  darkness,”  together  with  the  chorus 
“  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom  "  (meagrely  scored  for 
voices  and  a  quartet  of  strings),  underwent  no 
change.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  “  Pi/a 
larfjhetto  e  mezzo-piano  ”  (Handel’s  own  superscrip¬ 
tion),  better  known  as  the  “  Pastoral  Symphony.” 
This  originally  consisted  only  of  the  first  strophe ; 
the  second  (in  the  dominant  key)  being  an  after¬ 
thought,  written  in  three  lines  on  a  small  strip  of 
paper  and  interleaved.  At  the  outset,  therefore, 
Handel  intended  to  give  merely  a  snatch  of  the  old 
Calabrian  tune,  but  upon  that  idea  he  improved  so 
much  that  one  wishes  he  had  given  it  all.  The 
“  Nativity  music  ”  shows  two  settings  of  “  And  lo ! 
the  angel  of  the  Ia>rd  came  upon  them,”  the  first 
being  that  now  used ;  and  the  second  an  andante  in 
F  major  of  some  length.  An  extract  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  wdl  be  examined  with  interest :  — 


The  an  -  gel  of  the  Lord  came  up  -  on  them, 


And  the  glo- 


I 
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Handel  appears  to  have  labored  a  good  deal  at 
this  air  (instance  an  entire  line  crossed  out  and  re¬ 
written),  but  with  no  satisfactory  result,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  sound  judgment  which  never  failed 
him,  he  finally  rejected  it  Passing  over  “  Glory  to 
God,”  with  the  solitary  observation  that  here,  for 
the  first  time,  wind  instruments  (tvro  trumpets)  are 
found  in  the  score,  the  florid  air,  “  Rejoice  greatly,” 
presents  itself  in  the  12-8  measure  which  Handel 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  discard  for  4-4.  He  made 
no  other  change,  but  this  substitution  of  ^oura  of 
semiquavers  for  quaver  triplets  was  material.  That 
it  was  an  alteration  for  tlie  better  the  result  of  a 
performance  of  the  original  version  given  once  (and 
only  once)  in  Exeter  Hall  may  be  taken  as  proof. 
Of  the  final  air  and  chorus  in  the  first  part  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  As  Handel  wrote  them  so  the)^ 
stand,  always  excepting  the  indefensible  transposi¬ 
tion  of  “  He  shall  feed  Ilis  flock.” 

There  are  two  noticeable  points  in  “  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God.”  One  is  that  Handel’s  first  impulse 
was  to  give  the  lead  to  the  sopranos  (as  in  the 
i^ornello  he  gives  it  to  the  first  violins),  but  that, 
immediately  changing  his  plan,  he  assigned  the  post 
of  honor  to  the  altos.  The  second  favors  a  notion 
that  he  abruptly  put  an  end  to  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  longer  chorus ;  for  immediately  preceding 
the  last  phrase  comes  the  following :  — 


wprld ;  Behold,  behold,  the  Lamb  of  God. 


Dashing  this  out,  however,  the  master  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  in  the  dominant  key  to  get  speedily 
home,  and  so  have  done.  The  air  “Ho  was  de¬ 
spised  ”  appears  from  the  MS.  to  have  been  a  genu¬ 
ine  inspiration.  Its  music  flowed  from  Handel’s  pen 
without  let  or  hindrance ;  not  a  note  suffering 
change  or  erasure.  Surely  it  may  be  said  of  the 
story  about  Handel  being  found  in  tears  when  wri¬ 
ting  this  air,  Se  non  e  vero  e  hen  trovato.  Anyhow,  he 
was  at  that  instant  the  medium  of  a  profound 
pathos,  which  will  go  to  the  hearts  of  men  so  long  as 
music  shall  last. 

Only  one  or  two  important  alterations  appear  in 
the  chorus  “  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,”  but 
the  close  of  “  And  with  His  stripes  ”  underwent  a 


complete  change.  Instead  of  the  impressive  ending 
on  tne  dominant  that  now  leads  direct  to  the  next 
chorus,  Handel  first  wrote  an  ordinary  tonic  cadence, 
the  weakness  of  which,  when  compared  with  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  is  sufficiently  striking.  The  only  remark  to  i 
be  made  about  “  All  we  like  sheep  ”  is,  that  in  point 
of  slovenly  penmanship  it  ranks  first ;  one  page  m 

K'cular  —  where  occurs  the  adagio  “And  the 
hath  laid  on  Him  ”  —  being  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  blots.  No  manuscript  could  bear  stronger 
testimony  to  the  headlong  haste  of  its  writer.  Over 
the  recitative  “  All  they  that  see  Him  ”  occurs  the  j 
first  of  Handel’s  directions  as  to  the  singers.  “  Mr. 
Beard  ”  is  the  vocalist  thus  immortalized ;  while  to 
Signora  Avolio  is  assigned  “  Thy  rebuke,”  with 
“  Behold  and  see  ” ;  and  to  Mr.  Low,  “  He  was  cut 
oflr,”  and  “  But  Thou  didst  not  leave.”  A  good  deal 
of  controversy  has  been  excited  about  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  whole  of  the  “  Passion  ”  music  to  a 
tenor  voice,  as  is  now  the  custom.  It  is  needless  to 
reopen  a  discussion  practically  settled,  but  here,  at 
all  events,  is  the  composer’s  first  intention ;  an  in¬ 
tention  not  merely  disregarded,  but  till  within  the 
last  few  years  absolutely  reversed.  With  respect  to 
the  music  itself,  Handel  left  it  exactly  as  it  was  hrst 
written.  The  original  of  “  Lift  up  your  heads  ”  is 
in  like  manner  undisturbed,  while  the  amendments 
in  the  ingenious  chorus,  “  Let  all  the  angels  (rf 
God,”  are  none  of  them  important  enough  to  deserve 
quotation.  Hence  these  numbers  may  pass  without 
comment,  as  may,  for  the  same  reason,  the  solo, 

“  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high.”  In  “  Great  was  the 
company  of  the  preachers  ”  there  is  one  interesting 
point  to  be  noticed.  It  must  have  occurred  to  most 
of  those  who  concern  themselves  with  such  matters, 
that,  when  writing  this  chorus,  Handel  had  in  his 
mind  “  He  spake  the  word,”  from  “  Israel,”  com¬ 
posed  three  years  previously.  Similarity  of  text 
seems  to  have  suggested  similarity  of  treatmett,  and 
the  inference  that  the  master’s  thoughts  reverted  to 
his  former  work  is  wellnigh  proved  by  the  fact  of 
his  first  writing  “  The  Lord  spake  the  word  ”  in  the 
“  Messiah  ”  score.  Discovering  the  error  he  marked 
out  “  spake,”  and  substituted  “  gave,”  but  the  inad¬ 
vertence  remains  a  significant  testimony. 

So  far  Handel  had  got  through  his  task  unchecked, 
but  in  attempting  to  set  “  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet,”  with  its  sequel  “  Their  sound  is  gone  out,”  he 
found  himself  in  difficulty.  Beginning  by  writing 
the  air  as  it  now  stands,  the  dissatisfied  composer 
afterwards  took  its  theme  as  the  subject  of  a  duet 
{andante  in  D  minor)  for  alto  voices,  to  which  he 
appended  a  chorus  on  the  words,  “  Break  forth  into 
joy.”  The  former  is  brief,  and  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinctive  to  call  for  quotation.  The  chorus  begins 
thus :  — 


IfMT  SttunUri 
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Aflcr  varying  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  suggest  itself  to  every  Ilandelian  student,  the  duet 
theme  reappears  in  this  fashion :  — 


How  beautiful 


How  beautiful. 

of  him  of  him  that  bringcth  good  tidings. 


The  leading  idea  is  then  resumed,  and  carried  on  to  difficulty.  These  words  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
the  end.  How  far  this  setting  was  an  improvement  MS.  set  as  a  second  strophe  to  “  How  beautifnl  are 
upon  the  original  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  For  the  feet,”  and  ending  in  D  minor,  with  a  da  capo. 
my  own  part  I  see  no  reason  to  regret  Handel’s  ul-  The  passage  is  so  interesting  that  I  am  tempted  to 
timate  decision  in  favor  of  the  air.  With  “  Their  give  its  opening  bars :  — 
sound  is  gone  out,”  the  composer  had  even  greater 


In  the  Appendix,  the  same  verse  appears  |a3  a  solo  for  “  Mr.  Beard,”  opening  with  a  phrase  which  will 
at  once  be  recognized.  >, 

Andante  Larghetto,  . .  ^ 


Their  sound  is  gone  out.  Their  sound  is  gone. 


Eventually  Handel  discarded  Mr.  Beard’s  air  also, 
and  wrote  the  chorus  afterwards  embodied  in  the  work. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  these  amendments 
represent  the  whole  of  the  composer’s  struggle.  In 
a  volume  of  MS.  sketches  now  at  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace,  the  duet  before  mentioned  is  considerably  al¬ 
tered,  as  well  as  prefaced  by  part  of  a  Chandos 
Anthem  overture.  The  same  collection  is  said  to 
contain  also  an  entirely  n4w  air  in  D,  for  soprano ; 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  last  was  never  used  in 
public.  Sucb  facts  will  help  to  remove  a  very  erro¬ 
neous  impression  entertained,  not  merely  with 
regard  to  Handel,  but  all  other  composers  of  genius. 
Great  musicians  have  ever  been  something  more 
than  inspired  media,  and  the  greatest  musical  works 
bear  evidence  of  painful,  persevering  labor,  which 
should  be  recc^nized  as  among  their  strongest  claims 
to  admiration. 

in  “Why  do  the  nations ”  calls  for  re- 
mar;.  e.s  :ept  that  Handel’s  first  idea  was  to  let  the 
first  t  (  jarS  of  the  air  read  thus :  — 


Why  do  the  nations  %  so  fu  -  ri  -  ous 


while  in  “  Let  us  break  their  bonds,”  the  only  no¬ 
ticeable  amendment  consists  in  giving  the  lead  at 
“  And  cast  away  their  cords  ”  to  the  tenors  instead 
of  to  the  bases.  “  Thou  shall  break  them  ”  stands 
just  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  so,  one 
or  two  unimportant  points  excepted,  does  the 
magnificent  “  Hallelujah  ”  which  Handel  scored  in 
his  first  copy  for  trumpets  and  drums,  as  well  as  for 
the  invariable  string  quartet.  It  should  be  observed. 


script.  There  is  no  direction  whatever  appended 
to  the  phrase,  and  hence  the  German  fashion  of 
giving  the  chorus  forte  throughout  is  more  Handelian 
thaii^hat  of  the  Handelian  nation  var  exceUence. 
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Not  only  so,  but  it  is  artistically  more  correct  There 
is  nothing  in  the  words  to  call  for  change,  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  produce  a  special  effect  upon  the 
passage  “  The  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  of  His 
Christ,”  Handel  amply  secured  it  by  a  higher 
pitch. 

But  in  these  days,  unhappily,  there  is  a  rage  for 
new  readings,  and  the  “  Hallelujah  ”  is  by  no 
means  the  only  chorus  of  Handel  with  which  liber¬ 
ties  are  taken.  The  reader’s  thoughts  will  revert  to 
“  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,”  and  the  outbursts 
upon  its  tuUi  passages.  It  is  true  that  Handel  in¬ 
tended  the  greatest  possible  effeet  for  those  points, 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  what  precedes  and  follows.  In 
his  score  there  are  no  marks  appended  to  the  voice 
parts,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  accompaniment 
shows  that  he  was  content  with  such  results  as  could 
be  produced  by  the  orchestra  alone.  This  is  but 
one  instance  out  of  a  thousand  tliat  prove  an  intui¬ 
tive  and  delicate  perception  of  his  text  He  could 
.  not  have  tolerated  the  whispering,  a.s  if  in  fear  and 
trembling,  of  the  most  glorious  announcement  ever 
made  by  joyful  lips.  It  is  time  all  licenses  for  med¬ 
dling  with  a  great  composer’s  works  were  with¬ 
drawn  ;  or,  at  all  event^  that  the  licen-sees  were 
jealously  watched.  At  present,  things  are  permitted 
in  music  which,  in  any  other  art,  would  be  indig¬ 
nantly  cried  down.  If  any  one  desires  to  test  this, 
let  him  tamper  with  an  Ode  of  Horace,  or  a  soli¬ 
loquy  of  Shakespeare;  let  him  retouch  one  of 
Raphael’s  faces,  to  give  it  more  expression,  or  for 
the  same  purpose  lay  his  chisel  upon  the  Venus  de’ 
Medicis.  Why  should  not  a  like  veneration  be 
shown  to  the  works  of  the  Horaces,  Shakespcarcs, 
and  Raphaels  of  music  ? 

The  air  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ”  is 
sung  now  exactly  as  first  written,  and  the  score 
shows  an  almost  entire  freedom  from  second  thoughts. 
Not  without  a  special  reason,  therefore,  is  the  com¬ 
poser  represented  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  receiv¬ 
ing  his  theme  from  the  angels.  Like  “  lie  was 
despised,”  the  most  pathetic  recital  of  suffering, 
this  song,  the  most  confident  expression  of  hope,  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  veritable  inspiration.  In  the  short  quar¬ 
tets  and  choruses  which  follow,  there  are  at  least  two 
points  of  interest.  One  is,  that  “  Since  by  man 
came  death  ”  originally  opened  thus :  — 


The  reader  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  mis¬ 
take  was  subsequently  corrected,  nor  need  he  be  re¬ 
minded  into  how  few  like  en'ors  the  German  com¬ 
poser  fell  when  deaUug  with  our  English  language. 
Save  tliis  verbal  alteration,  the  air  remains  precisely 
as  found  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
that  it  is  the  first  instance  in  the  “  Messiah  ”  of  the 
second  or  minor  strophe  being  accompanied  only  by 
a  figured  bass.  The  duet  “  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  !  ”  is  sixteen  bars  shorter  as  now  sung  than  as 
originally  written,  a  large  portion  of  the  somewhat 
over-elaborated  first  subject  being  cut  out 

‘‘  Thanks  be  to  God”  calls  for  no  ix>mark ;  but  the 
following  air,  “  If  God  be  for  us,”  presents  another 
example  of  Handel’s  happy  after-thouglit.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  introduce  the  words  “  WTio  makes 
intercession  for  us  ”  upon  this  phrase :  — ' 


Who  mokes  intercession 


for  us.  Who 


His  second,  however,  was  to  substitute  the  longer 
and  more  melodious  passage  with  which  everybody 
is  familiar.  In  “  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  ”  the  altera¬ 
tions  are  too  unimportant  for  citation ;  but  its  su¬ 
perb  se<]uel,  “  Amen,”  offers  two  noteworthy  fea¬ 
tures.  One  of  these  is  in  the  subject  given  out  by 
the  basses.  Had  Handel  kept  to  the  idea  which 
first  came  into  his  mind,  we  should  have  lost  that 
grand  progress  through  an  entire  octave  now  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  theme.  Originally',  the 
second  part  of  the  phrase  imitated  the  first  in  its 
relative  minor  key,  as  thus  — 


It  will  be  observed  that  by  his  amendment  Handel 
avoided  ending  both  phrases  of  the  quartet  upon  the 
same  chord,  —  E  major.  The  next  point  is  that  the 
words,  “  For, as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,”  were  introduced  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  the  first  idea  being  to  repeat,  “  Since  by 
man,”  &c.  Few  alterations  were  required  in  the 
music  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  verse,  and  these  duly 
sq>pear  in  the  manuscript 

“  The  trumpet  shall  sound  ”  affords  a  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  misplaced  accent  Throughout  the  air, 
Handel  has  divided  the  word  “  incorruptible  ”  after 
this  fashion :  — 


As  to  the  value  of  the  changes  thus  made  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  one  of  the  finest  choral  fugues 
ever  .written,  there  can  hardly  be  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

Scrawled  underneath  the  blurs  and  blots  made 
by  the  eager  musician,  then  exulting  in  the  close  of 
his  task,  are  the  words,  “  Fine  dell’  oratorio,  G.  F. 
Handel,  Seplembre  12.  AmgefiUlt  en  14  dieses” 
Who  is  there  that  cannot  sympathize  with  this 
Hercules  as  he  rested  from  his  labors,  conscious  of 
having  produced  an  imperishable  thing  ? 
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throne  in  the  blood  of  his  dearest  relatives,”  lived 
and  died  an  exemplary  brother  and  uncle.  People 
we  had  seen  married  were  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  ;  children  we  had  seen  christened  had  boys 
and  girls  who  called  us  Old  Pam  and  the  Ancient 
Briton. 

Binfield*s  about  twenty  miles  from  London.  It 
was  our  rule  to  go  to  town  twice  a  year  to  receive 
our  dividends,  to  buy  any  special  article  of  dress  we 
needed,  and  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  tempting  beauties 
displayed  in  the  shop  windows.  This  had  been  a 
plan  of  our  dear  father’s,  and  during  the  London  day 
we  often  spoke  of  him, — how  surprised  he  would  have 
been  at  this  alteration  or  that  improvement,  or  how 
leased  to  see  something  which  drew  forth  our  won- 
er  or  admiration.  On  this  particular  occasion,  Pam 
had  been  staying  with  a  friend  of  ours  at  Pentonville, 
and  we  agreed  that  we  should  meet  to  do  our  business, 
spend  the  day,  and  return  home  together  in  the 
evening.  I  always  felt  quite  knocked  up  after  one 
of  those  days ;  but  we  could  not  accept  our  friend’s 
invitation  to  stay  the  night,  as  we  had  a  return  tick¬ 
et.  Travelling  is  expensive,  and  Pam  said  our  posi¬ 
tion  obliged  us  to  go  first  class.  Dear  !  dear !  I 
have  sometimes  been  led  to  ask  myself  wW  money 
and  position  do  not  always  go  together.  The  one  is 
very  trying  without  the  other.  The  many  things 
we  have  been  obliged  to  do,  and  also  to  do  without, 
because  it  would  not  become  our  position !  Pam 
would  never  hear  of  a  charwoman,  but  we  must  have 
a  servant.  And,  really,  girls  have  enormous  appe¬ 
tites  and  very  ungrateful  dispositions,  or  our  Susan 
never  could  have  said  we  were  mean.  But  perhaps 
I’m. hard  on  the  poor  thing.  Had  she  known  how 
often  Pam  and  I  declared  to  each  other  we  could  n’t 
eat  another  morsel  —  though  far  from  being  satisfied 
—  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  good  dinner,  she 
would  not,  I  think,  have  said  we  were  mean. 

But  to  return  to  the  morning  on  which  I  was  to  go 
to  London  alone.  Five  minutes  to  nine  the  tram 
was  to  start ;  but  I  was  so  afraid  of  not  being  in 
time  that  I  was  ready  at  half  past  seven.  It  l^ing 
ridiculous  to  leave  home  at  that  hour,  I  took  up  a 
book,  —  not  that  I  could  read  either,  because  of  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  I  might  forget  something 
which  Pam  would  be  certain  to  ask  for.  Eight 
o’clock  struck.  It  would  only  take  twenty  minutes 
to  walk  slowly  to  the  station,  amd  I  had  then  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  No  matter,  I  would  start  at  the  quar¬ 
ter  past,  m  case  of  accidents.  And  a  very  fortunate 
thing  it  was  I  did  start ;  for  I  had  passed  Bull’s 
Cross  when  I  discovered  I  had  no  pocket-handker¬ 
chief.  However,  I  had  time  to  hurry  back  and  put 
one  in  my  pocket.  Ah !  how  little  I  thought  that 
that  trifling  incident  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  great  event  of  my  life  ! 

When  I  reached  the  platform,  I  looked  about,  but 
saw  nobody  I  knew.  The  guard  put  me  into  an 
empty  carriage,  and,  though  several  of  our  gentlemen 
assed,  they  only  nodded  “  good  morning.”  So  alone 
started,  but  not  to  remain  alone  long,  for  at  every 
station  people  got  in  and  got  out  until  we  reached 
Chingford.  Here  I  thought  I  was  to  be  left  by  my¬ 
self  again,  but,  just  as  the  train  was  moving  oflf, 
a  middle-aged  gentleman  rushed  up.  The  guard 
opened  the  door  of  my  carriage,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  jump  in,  making  use,  as  1  thought,  of  such  an 
improper  expression  that,  if  Pamela  had  been  there, 
she  would  certainly  have  given  him  in  charge.  But 
our  ears  often  deceive  us.  I  have  since  found  out 
that  he  merely  remarked,  on  finding  a  lady  alone, 
“  Dame  settle.”  Still  at  the  time  I  mlt  rather  indig- 1 


nant,  and  looked  at  the  offender  with  some  curiosity. 
He  was  a  very  thin,  tall  man,  and  so  oddly  dressed 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  and  wish 
some  one  else  was  in  the  carriage  with  me.  Why 
should  he  wear  white  trousers  ?  The  day  was  not 
warm.  W’ere  they  made  of  duck  or  jean  ?  I  sup- 
pose  I  must  have  ^en  scanning  his  garb,  for  pres¬ 
ently  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  — 

“  Well,  madam,  may  I  ask  if  you  see  anything 
peculiar  in  my  dress,  that  you  are  honoring  it  with 
so  much  attention  ?  ” 

I  really  thought  I  must  have  sunk  through  the 
seat  of  the  carriage.  O,  if  Pamela  had  been  there! 

I  tried  to  stammer  out  an  apology,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  with  what  seemed  an  ironical  leer,  saying, 

“  O,  no  offence,  no  offence.”  Well,  what  with  my 
confusion  and  annoyance,  I  was  ready  to  faint.  I 
felt  I  must  have  a  little  air,  so  without  a  thought  I 
pulled  down  the  window.  In  an  instant  he  fired 
out  again :  — 

“  Bless  me,  madam,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
commit  suicide,  of  course,  but  you  don’t  want  to 
commit  murder  too.” 

“  Murder !  suicide !  O  dear,  dear,  what  should  1 
do !  would  the  train  never  reach  the  next  station ! 
He  must  have  seen  my  terror,  for  he  said :  — 

“  There,  there,  don’t  look  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
mad ;  but  if  you  suffered  from  rheumatism  as  I  do, 
madam,  you ’d  look  upon  a  person  who  put  you  in 
a  draught  as  your  natural  enemy.” 

I  certainly  felt  devoutly  thankful  now  that  Pamela 
was  not  with  me,  or  there  would  have  been  quite  a 
scene.  We  stopped  once  more,  and  took  in  two  ladies 
and  a  gentleman.  The  train  moved  on,  and  soon  I 
heard  my  gruff  neighbor  tut-tutting,  and  muttering 
something  he  would  do  to  somebMy,  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  nose  was  beginning  to  bleed,  and  he 
was  searching  vainly  in  his  jwcket  for  a  handke^ 
chief.  I  must  confess  my  first  feeling  was  not  one 
of  sorrow  for  him.  He  had  been  what  1  considered 
offensive  to  me, —  an  unprotected  female  with  nobody 
to  retaliate  for  her ;  but  then  I  remembered  how 
near  I  had  been  in  a  similar  plight  to  his  *,  had  I 
not  started  at  the  time  I  did,  I  should  have  been 
minus  a  handkerchief  too.  I  involuntarily  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket.  Yes,  there  it  lay  neatly  folded 
up ;  but  I  would  not  take  it  out  to  make  matters 
worse  by  unnecessary  display.  At  this  time  the  poor 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  The  ladies  exchanged  looks  expressive  of 
anything  but  pleasure ;  the  young  man  eyed  him 
with  a  stare  of  the  most  profound  indifference,  as  if 
it  were  the  usual  thing  to  travel  with  people  who 
chose  that  their  noses  should  bleed  ;  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  him,  only  he  wished  to  im¬ 
press  upon  us  that  he  was  at  no  loss,  for  he  produced 
a  spotless  handkerchief,  slowly  shook  it  out,  and  used 
it  most  unnecessarily,  and  I  thought  heartlessly; 
and  then  a  small  voice  began  to  whisper  “  Britannia 
Plummidge,  are  you  acting  a  Christian’s  part  V  Have 
you  never  heard  a  story  of  a  good  Samaritan  ?  ” 

I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  again  ;  I  tried  to 
feel  if  it  was  one  of  my  best  handkerchiefs.  I  argued 
that  if  I  had  two  it  would  be  different,  but  you  were 
not  supposed  to  distress  yourself  for  somebody  you 
did  n’t  know.  Why,  one  might  do  nothing  else  but 

five  away  pocket-handkerchiefs !  Then  there  was 
'amela ;  she  would  never  approve  of  it,  and  must 
never  know  of  it.  Oh  !  it  was  exactly  like  one  of 
my  Quixotic  fits.  I  might  be  quite  certain  I  was 
making  myself  ridiculous,  and  I  resolved  to  entertain 
the  notion  no  longer.  But,  in  spite  of  trying  to  look 
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at  the  passing  scenery,  and  to  consider  what  I  should 
purchase,  how  best  lajyr  out  my  small  amount  of 
money,  memory  would  recall  the  “sweet  story  of 
old,”  and  I  could  but  hang  my  head  from  a  feeling 
that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  tried  to  “  go,  and  do 
likewise.” 

A  Plummidge  hang  her  head!  My  father’s 
daughter  ashamed  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the 
face  1  I  am  one  of  the  weak  specimens  of  my  sex, 

I  know ;  but  at  that  moment  Pamela  herself  could 
not  have  felt  more  bold.  Without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  I  handed  my  nice  new  handkerchief,  embroid¬ 
ered  with  “  B.  P.”  in  the  corner,  saying,  — 

“  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  put  to  inconvenience. 
Will  you  accept  this  ?  I  shall  not  require  it.” 

I  could  not  see  his  face ;  but,  from  the  side  glance 
I  got,  I  think  it  wore  an  expression  of  great  aston¬ 
ishment.  However,  he  took  the  handkerchief  with¬ 
out  a  word,  and  I  quite  imagined  he  did  not  intend 
thanking  me.  Presently  he  drew  in  his  head,  his 
face  looking  redder  than  ever  by  the  close  pro.ximity 
of  the  white  handkerchief,  and  said,  — 

“Madam,  I  anl  obliged  to  you,  —  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Madam,  you  ’re  an  angel.  You  ’re 
more :  you  ’re  a  woman,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
carriage  too.” 

Here  he  perfectly  glared  at  the  two  ladies,  who 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  it;  though,  had  it  been  me,  I 
should  have  felt  as  if  I  could  have  shrunk  into  a 
nutshell. 

We  were  soon  at  our  journey’s  end.  My  com¬ 
panion  helped  me  out  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
and  then,  with  the  manners  of  a  courtier,  said,  “  May 
I  be  permitted  to  inquire  where  I  shall  have  the 
leasure  of  returning  this  ?  ”  still  holding  the  hand- 
erehief  in  his  hand. 

Now  this  was  embarrassing.  Pamela  might  blame 
me  severely ;  and  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of 
my  indelicate  liberty.  Yet  I  felt  I  should  like  to  get 
my  handkerchief  back.  So  afler  a  moment  I  told 
him  not  to  trouble  himself,  but,  should  he  be  passing 
the  station,  he  might  give  it  to  the  guard  of  the  Bin- 
field  train,  directed  to  “  Miss  B.  Plummidge,  Bin- 
field  Station,  to  be  left  until  called  for.”  He  lifted 
his  hat,  and  I  was  soon  looking  out  for  an  omnibus 
to  take  me  to  the  appointed  meeting-place  with  Pa¬ 
mela. 

She  was  there,  and  we  spent  a  delightful  day. 
After  we  had  done  our  business  and  shopping,  we 
went  to  a  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  there 
were  stones  and  fossils,  about  which  dear  Pamela 
seemed  to  know  much  m’ore  than  the  gentleman  who 
showed  us  over.  She  caught  him  tripping  two  or 
three,  times ;  and  this  put  her  in  such  good-humor 
that  she  stopped  before  all  the  shops  in  Regent  Street, 
where  I  wanted  to  look  in.  Now,  this  was  very 
kind,  for  I  am  sure  any  one  who  could  ever  recollect 
those  dreadful  names  of  things  which  existed  before 
Adam  and  Noah  must  feel  it  a  great  come-down  to 
be  asked  to  look  at  French  muslins  at  ten-and-six- 
pence,  and  bonnets,  “as  worn  in  Paris,”  at  one 
guinea. 

I  experienced  some  little  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  my  handkerchief,  such  as  when  Pam  would 
tell  me  to  take  a  “  black  ”  off  my  nose.  I  had  then 
to  contrive  to  get  behind  her,  and  furtively  rub  it  off 
with  my  glove.  Tired  enough  we  were  when  we 
reached  home  that  night,  but  we  had  seen  plenty  to 
think  of  and  to  talk  arout.  The  next  week  passed 
rapidly  enough,  when  one  evening,  as  Jam  and  I 
were  taking  a  walk  near  the  station,  one  of  the  por¬ 
ters  came  up  and  said  to  me,  — 


“  If  you  please,  miss,  there ’s  a  parcel  for  you  here. 
I  should  have  brought  it  up,  but  it  says  ‘  to  be  left 
till  called  for.’  ” 

Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate  ?  I  felt  I  was 
getting  red,  and  that  Pamela’s  eye  was  on  me.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  misfortune  to  be  such  a  weak  crea¬ 
ture  as  I  am.  I  felt  guilty  of  quite  a  crime  at  that 
moment,  and  by  a  great  effort  could  only  stammer 
out  something  about  a  person’s  nose  bleeding,  and 
that  I  had  lent  them  my  handkerchief.  If  Pamela 
would  only  not  ask  if  the  person  were  a  man  or  a 
woman,  and  if  I  could  but  conceal  that  it  was  I  who 
offered  the  handkerchief !  Vain  thought!  In  five 
minutes  I  felt  that  Pam  had  turned  me  inside  out, 
and  shaken  every  scrap  of  the  affair  out  of  me. 

She  preserved  a  solemn  silence,  and  we  reached 
the  station,  and  met  the  porter  with  a  large  brown- 
paper  parcel. 

“  There  must  be  some  mistake,”  I  said ;  “  mine 
was  but  a  pocket-handkerchief.” 

I  hesitated  and  debated ;  but  hesitation  and  de¬ 
bating  were  cut  short  by  Pam  desiring  the  man  to 
take  the  parcel  to  our  house ;  and  an  ominous  si¬ 
lence  was  maintained  till  we  reached  home. 

I  remember  with  what  trepidation  I  then  asked 
whether  we  had  not  better  open  the  parcel,  and  see 
what  was  in  it :  and,  though  Pamela  was  dying  of 
curiosity,  she  only  said  she  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  me  in  such  a  matter.  So  I  cut  the  string,  and 
soon  my  bewildered  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  pink 
brocaded  silk,  so  rich  and  stiff,  that  it  would  have 
stood  alone.  But  there  was  no  name,  no  handker¬ 
chief,  nothing.  I  could  n’t  describe  Pamela’s  wrath 
nor  my  distress.  I  only  know  that  that  evening  I 
felt  that  henceforth  I  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold 
woman,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Plummidge. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate 
parcel  ?  I  could  n’t  keep  it,  and  I  could  n’t  send  it 
back,  because  I  did  n’t  know  the  name  of  the  sender. 
Why  did  I  lend  my  handkerchief?  and,  when  I  did 
lend  it,  why  was  I  so  mean  as  ever  want  to  have 
it  back  again  ? 

Matters  stood  thus  when  we  received  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  our  doctor’s  wife.  Now,  we  often 
went  out  to  tea,  or  to  small  evening  parties;  but 
the  circle  in  which  we  moved,  in  Binfield,  was  not 
much  given  to  asking  friends  to'  dine.  So  this  was 
rather  an  event  for  us.  Pam  became  a  trifle  more 
gracious,  and  by  the  day  named  she  was  almost 
herself.  I  could  have  hugged  her,  I  felt  so  glad  not 
to  feel  the  Pariah  I  had  done  for  the  last  ten  davs. 
Pam  looked  very  well,  —  quite  handsome  I  thouglit. 
I  am  the  best  workwoman,  and  I  had  trimmed  her 
black  silk  with  some  nice  lace  a  cousin  of  ours  had 
given  me,  and  felt  quite  proud  of  my  work  and  my 
sister. 

I  was  too  taken  up  with  the  delight  of  having  all 
pleasant  again  to  think  much  about  how  I  looked. 
Besides,  Pam  is  so  clever  that  people  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  much  notice  of  me,  unless  they 
were  deaf  or  invalids,  and  then  they  seemed  to  like 
to  talk  to  me.  Quite  prepared  to  enjoy  myself  at 
Dr.  Fletcher’s,  I  entered  the  drawing-room  behind 
Pam,  when  —  O,  it  could  n’t  be  ! —  yes,  it  was  — 
there  on  the  sofa  sat  my  eccentric  friend  of  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage.  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  my  nerves 
had  n’t  given  way  I  should  have  rushed  out.  As  it 
was,  everything  and  everybody  seemed  swimming 
about  the  room ;  a  gurjgling  of  water  sounded  in  my 
ears,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off,  whispering,  “  Mr.  Olinthus  Lobb,  Miss  Britannia 
Plummidge.”  For  fully  ten  minutes  I  had  not  the 
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Islig;hto8t  idea  what  anj  one  said  or  did.  However, 
when  I  seemed  to  retnm  to  the  world  about  me, 
everybody  was  talking  most  agreeably  to  everybody 
ebe,  and  I  began  to  breathe  again,  especially  when 
I  I  saw  that  my  friend  did  not  intend  showing  that 
I  we  bad  ever  met  before.  We  spent  a  delightful 
j  evening.  Pam  was  quite  charmed  with  our  new 
;  acquaintance.  He  gave  way  to  her,  agreed  with  her 
opinions,  and,  though  he  took  but  little  notice  of 
me,  treated  us  both  with  the  greatest  politeness. 

I  declare  I  thought  Pam  had  made  a  conquest 
when  he  insisted  on  seeing  us  home,  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  call  and  inquire  after  us  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Pam  had  found  out  that  Mr.  Lobb  was  an  old 
friend  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s,  and  under  tlie  shield  of  a 
fiery,  quick  manner,  and  very  eccentric  appearance, 

'  was  always  doing  the  kindest  actions,  which  he 
would  never  acknowledge,  or  permit  himself  to  be 
thanked  for.  Mrs.  Fletcher  said  she  advised  the 
unmarried  ladies  to  look  after  him,  as  he  was  very 
well  off,  and  devoted  to  ladies,  though,  from  having 
had  an  earlv  disappointment,  and  spending  most  of 
his  life  in  India  and  China,  he  had  never  been 
married. 

That  night,  when  Pam  had  left  me,  I  opened  my 
drawers  and  looked  at  the  pink  brocade,  and  smiled 
to  think,  that,  after  all,  I  might  wear  that  “  bone  of 
contention”  at  Pam’s  wedding,  and  that  then  she 
might  be  more  indulgent  about  my  indelicate  bold- 
!  ness  in  offering  my  handkerchief  to  a  stranger.  I 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him  about  the  parcel, 
should  1  have  an  opportunity,  as,  in  case  of  nothing 
coming  of  his  attentions,  I  could  send  it  back.  But 
1  would  be  very  careful  in  my  manner  and  in  what  I 
said,  so  as  not  to  endanger  my  dear  sister’s  prospects. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  Mr.  Lobb  was  at  Biii- 
fiekL  He  had  a  room  at  the  ^  Dragon,”  and  his 
attentions  were  getting  ^most  jiointed.  1  never 
dared  breathe  my  thoughts  to  Pam,  not  knowing 
how  she  would  take  it ;  but  when  it  came  to  inviting 
the  Fletchers  and  ourselves  to  a  little  picnic,  and  he 
giving  Pam  his  arm  most  of  the  way,  I  began  to 
think  she  must  see  that  all  this  meant  something.  I 
had  never  been  able  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the  day 
after  the  picnic  he  called.  Pain  was  out,  so  I  mus¬ 
tered  up  courage,  and  told  him  of  the  parcel  I  had 
received,  which  I  was  sure  had  come  from  him ;  and 
though  I  knew  how  kindly  he  meant  it,  still  I  thought 
I  would  rather  not  accept  it,  as  —  ” 

I  “  As  what  ?  ”  he  said.  “  You  think  this  little  trifle 
I  came  from  me,  and  yet  you  won’t  accept  it  ?  Now, 

I  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss  Britaunia,  I  will  offer  yon 
•  something  else,  and  if  you  refuse  that  —  why,  I  ’ll  — 
I  ’ll  burn  the  dress,  and  I  ’ll  return,  —  no,  I  won’t,  — 
whatever  comes  I  ’ll  keep  that  handkerchief  ” ;  and 
upon  the  spot  he  oflered  me  his  hand  and  hcar^  and 
awed  me  to  be  Mrs.  Lobb. 

I  was  never  more  surprised,  though  Pam  said, 
afterwards,  if  she  ever  allowe<l  thoughts  of  the  kind 
to  enter  her  mind  she  should  have  had  her  suspi¬ 
cions.  But  I  cannot  tell  how  thankful  I  was  to  find 
Pam  had  not  taken  Iiis  attentions  as  meaning  any¬ 
thing  but  a  tribute  to  her  superiority. 

I  used  to.  smile  sometimes,  as  1  saw  what  an 
amusement  I  and  my  old  lover  were  to  the  young 
people.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  we  looked  forward  to  in  going  down  the 
hill  of  life  together;  they  were  rather  frightened 
at  the  red  face  and  sharp  voice,  and  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  lieart  was  as  fresh  as  that  of  the 
youngest  of  those  who  laughed. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  many  people  would  mis* 


me  and  be  sorry  to  lose  me ;  and  when  we  were 
married,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lobb  gave  my  old 
people  a  dinner,  and  my  school  children  a  treat, 
there  were  sad  faces  at  parting.  My  dear  husband 
says  he  is  getting  all  his  sharp  edges  ra.sped  off,  and 
ho  knows  his  friends  think  him  hen-pecked,  and 
pity  him.  When  he  allows  his  voice  and  manners 
to  be  more  like  his  soft,  tender  heart,  he  says: 
“Well,  well,  iny  dear!  soon  there  won’t  be  much 
left  of  old  Lin  Lopp  except  his  duck  iuciroressibles ; 
and,  I  can  tell  you  I  won’t  leave  them  off,  for  they 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  woman  who  has 
made  me  the  happiest  man  In  England !  ” 


WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT.  I 

Ills  LIFE  AXD  WORKS.* 

[Traiulated  for  EmT  Satiiuist  from  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondee.J 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  a  premature  death  de-  | 
prived  the  world  of  letters  and  his  country  of  one  of 
those  men  who  have  the  most  contributed  to  mark 
in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth,century  the  place 
of  the  American  peojde.  William  H.  Prescott,  the 
eminent  historian,  died  at  Boston  the  28th  of  Jan-  ; 
uary,  1859,  scarcely  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the  full  j 
vigor  of  his  talent,  rudely  interrupted  in  the  course  | 
of  his  most  Important  works.  He  left  behind  him  a  i 
reputation  which  spread  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  I 
his  country,  and  works  of  the  first  rank  become  i 
popular  even  abroad ;  but  of  himself,  of  his  person,  of  ; 
the  efforts  at  the  price  of  which  he  had  Ixjught  his 
reputation,  little  was  known  so  far,  in  France  at 
least.  One  had  indeed  heard  of  the  obstacles  which  i 
a  deplorable  state  of  health  and  an  almost  complete  | 
blindness  had  thrown  in  his  way.  He  himself,  in 
the  iireface  to  one  of  his  principal  works,  had  deli¬ 
cately  informed  his  readers  of  his  difficulties  and  his 
sufferings ;  but  to  these  few  lines,  marked  by  a  re-  j 
signed  melancholy,  was  limited  the  information  which  | 
one  possessed.  It  is  only  to-day  that  we  know  more  i 
on  the  subject  A  well-known  American  litterateur,  i 
Mr.  Geoige  Tlcknor,  has  just  given  us  a  scrupulously  I 
faithful  biography  of  him  who  has  been  during  forty  j 
years  his  most  intimate  friend.  Written  by  a  liand  ' 
which  seems  still  to  tremble  with  emotion,  this  nar-  j 
rative  leads  us  from  the  first  months  of  Prescott’s  | 
childhood  to  the  day  of  his  sudden  end  with  an  in-  ii 
terest  which  every  moment  increases.  This  inter-  ] 
est  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  details  which  have  ] 
the  charm  of  truth,  to  the  minute  care  with  which  i 
the  friend  makes  us  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
his  friend’s  soul,  and  especially  to  a  certain  inspira¬ 
tion  of  tenderness  which  animates  these  pages  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  recital  of  a  simple  and  of^n  painful  i 
existence.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  quantity  and  i 
strangeness  of  events  that  tlie  true  attraction  of  the 
life  of  Prescott  is  to  be  sought.  Tliis  life  has  passed  I 
away  completely  in  the  compass  of  his  study,  on  the 
threshold  of  which,  it  seems,  the  clamor  of  without 
has  always  expired.  In  this  America  which  our 
ignorant  imagination  represents  to  itself  involunto- 
rily  as  so  disordinate,  so  noisy,  which  so  soon  after 
his  death  was  to  bo  delivered  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  late  procured  for  him  a  destiny  the  calm 
of  which  would  have  caused  envy  in  a  monk  of 
Monte  Cassioo.  He  has  livetl  for  work,  be  died 
working  We  thought,  however,  that  in  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  he  strng; 
led  against  his  sad  infirmity,  in  the  analysis  of  his 
abitual  methods  of  composition  in  fine,  and  per- 
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haps  especially  in  the  study  of  his  pure  and  noble 
nature,  there  would  be  something  instructive  and 
engaging.  Thanks  to  the  large  loans  we  shall  make 
of  Mr.  Tieknor’s  work  and  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
name  of  Prescott,  we  hope  that  such  will  be  the 
opinion  of  our  readers. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  was  born  at  Salem,  a 
little  town  in  New  England,  the  4th  of  May,  1796,  of 
William,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  afterwards  judge 
at  Boston,  and  of  Catherine  llickling,  the  daughter 
of  a  Massachusetts  merchant  The  Prescott  family 
boasted  of  its  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  one  ol' 
those  glorious  emigrants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who,  sacrificing  their  country  to  their  Isuth,  came  to 
a^k  religious  liberty  of  the  desert  shores  of  the  New 
World.  The  first  ancestors  of  the  historian  were, 
we  are  told,  energetic  and  intelligent  men,  who  ex¬ 
ercised  a  great  inlluence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
infant  colony.  Such  memones  are  not,  as  it  seems, 
in  democratic  America  a  matter  of  complete  indif¬ 
ference  ;  and  many  times  the  young  William  lent  his 
ear  to  the  recital  of  exploits  accomplished  by  one  of 
his  ancestors,  who,  marching  against  the  Indians  un¬ 
der  the  shelter  of  a  coat  of  mail,  threw,  by  his  ap[>ear- 
ance  only,  terror  into  their  inexperienced  bands. 
Many  times  also  was  celebrated  before  him  the 
part  that  his  grandlather  had  played  in  the  war  of 
American  independence,  and  the  sabre  l>orne  by  the 
latter  on  the  glorioiu  day  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  his  infantine  eyes.  Perliaps 
by  these  first  impressions  must  be  explained  the 
taste  Prescott  always  hail  for  relating  fine  deeds  of 
arms  and  mighty  sword-thrusts.  No  course  of  read¬ 
ing  e.xcited  in  him  so  much  enthusiitsiu  as  that  of 
romances  of  chivalry.  In  the  first  rank  of  his  pref¬ 
ences  the  future  historian  of  Hernando  Cones 
placed  Aniadis  de  Gaul,  to  which  he  paid,  later  on 
m  bis  first  work,  a  tribute  of  homage  le.ss  enthusiastic 
perhaps,  but  more  thoughtful.  Far  diiferent,  more¬ 
over,  irom  what  he  was  to  be  one  day,  he  liked  pleas¬ 
ure  much  better  than  work,  and  showed  a  singular 
aversion  for  all  tliat  resembled  an  ell'ort  of  any  de¬ 
scription.  Ills  iidmias'ion  into  the  rank  of  Sopho¬ 
mores  of  tiie  Uaiver.uty  of  Uarvanl  did  not  modify 
at  all  his  habits  of  idleness.  It  does  not  seem  even 
that  he  was  then  able  to  resist  all  tlie  tcm)>tapons 
which  pressed  on  his  path,  since,  when  be  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  surveillance  of  his  friends,  nothing 
prevented  him  any  longer  from  giving  himself  up  to 
the  impulses  of  an  ardent  nature  and  an  impassioned 
heart.  At  least  his  biographer  tells  us  that  this 
period  wits  the  most  dangerous  of  his  youth,  ami 
that  otleii,  later  on,  when  looking  back,  he  thought 
of  it  with  regret.  A  terrible  accident,  which  was  to 
have  on  his  destiny  a  sad  ;uid  considerable  inlluence, 
changed  suddenly  the  course  of  his  life.  In  the 
midst  of  a  students’ dirawl,  he  received  in  bis  eye  a 
morsel  of  breaii,  thrown  with  fon-e  aud  by  cbance 
by  one  of  his  friends.  This  fatal  blow  was  tbllowed 
by  an  intlainination  which  endangered  his  e.xistence 
during  several  days,  and,  when  he  returned  to  health, 
his  eye  was  irrevocably  lost.  Tlie  king  weeks 
whioli  he  had  passed  in  dttrkness  and  silence  were 
propitious  to  wise  reflections,  and  he  rose  from  his 
long  repose  with  the  firm  intention  of  redeeming 
by  an  assiduous  labor  the  trivial  idleness  of  his  first 
Years.  Thanks  to  his  remarkable  faculties,  ol'  which 
he  had  so  tar  not  iiuule  much  U'<e,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  succeed ;  and  he  obtained  the  distinguished 
honor  of  terminating  his  university  career  by  the 
public  reading  of  a  ]KH*ni  in  Latin  verse  of  his  cooi- 
pueition,  dedicated  to  Hope,  —  a  poem  which  he  en¬ 


deavored  afterwards  to  find  among  his  early  papers, 
and  the  loss  of  which  he  always  regretted. 

In  laborioas  America  every  one  must  be  seriously 
something.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  a  merchant, 
be  a  lawyer ;  if  you  d8  not  wish  to  be  a  lawyer,  be 
a  writer ;  but  then  let  literature  and  work  fill  your 
life  as  business  or  law  would  have  done.  Thus 
Prescott  understood  it.  For  him,  ihe  life  of  the 
man  of  letters  was  in  some  sort  a  business  for  which 
he  had  to  prepare  himself  as  for  any  other,  and  we 
are  going  to  see  how  conscientious  this  preparation 
was  with  him.  Poet  laureate  of  the  Universitjr  of 
Harvard,  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  believe 
that  bis  first  education.  In  what  concerned  classic's  and 
English  literature,  was  a  sufiicient  foundation,  and 
that  on  this  side  at  least  he  had  no  need  6f  a  new 
initiation.  He  did  not  judge  so,  and  under  the  date  * 
of  the  30th  October,  1821,  he  inscribed  on  his  journal 
a  programme  of  readings  in  which  figured,  by  the 
side  of  works  on  grammar  and  style,  the  English 
prose-writers  and  the  Latin  classics.  He  had  the 
courage  to  carry  out  this  pre^amme  to  the  letter, 
and  he  was  seen  to  study  eagerly  like  a  scholar  the 
works  on  rhetoric  in  use  at  the  universities.  This 
task  once  performed,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ptudy  of  foreign  languages,  embracing  in  his 
projects  with  the  French  and  Italian  literatures, 
which  he  knew  a  little,  the  German  literature,  which 
bo  did  nut  know  at  all,  without  n^lecting,  however, 
to  read  at  the  same  time  in  the  translation,  if  bis 
eyes  could  not  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  original 
text,  his  old  Greek  authors.  “  That  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,”  he  added,  modestly,  “as  a  general  prepara¬ 
tion.”  Spanish,  which  w;»8  to  be  later  the  principal 
occupation  of  his  reading,  did  not  then  enter  into 
his  plans.  He  consecrated  a  year  to  the  reading  of 
Fi'ench  authors  from  Froissart  to  Chateaubriand, 
without  much  relish  for  any  of  them ;  and  a  year 
likewise  to  that  of  Italian  authors,  of  whom  he  was 
always  a  great  admirer.  Once  familiarized  with 
Ibtlian.  he  undertook  German  ;  but  his  will,  in  spite 
of  Its  firmness,  failed  before  this  difficnlt  work.  So 
far  he  had  been  able,  thanks  to  tlie  help  of  a  secre- 
tar}',  to  accomplish  such  vast  undertakings  without 
making  much  use  of  his  eyes,  which  moreover  seemed 
to  gi'ow  stronger ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  with  Ger¬ 
man.  Tile  first  condition  was  to  habituate  himself 
to  these  Gothic  characters,  which  were  completely 
unknown  to  him,  and  b'is  sight  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  tlie  task  which  he  imposed  on  it.  After 
some  months  of  mseluss  efforts,  he  abandoned  Ger¬ 
man,  but  it  was  nut  without  a  strong  sentiment  of 
regi'et  and  sadness.  For  the  first  time  his  infirmity 
became  iiir  him  no  longer  an  inconvenleiKH:,  but  a 
complete  obstacle,  and  he  could  touch  with  his  finger 
the  unsurmountable  limits  which  the  weakness  of 
his  body  opposed  to  the  strength  of  his  will.  As  the 
result  of  this  trial,  he  fell  into  a  profound  discourage¬ 
ment,  which  had  on  his  diiily  labors  a  rapid  reaction. 
How  lie  was  drawn  from  this  state  of  intellectual 
marasmus  is  what  Mr.  Ticknor  can  tell  us  better 
than  any  one ;  for  he  can  assume  the  credit  of  having 
shown  ^'hls  friend  his  true  road,  and  of  having 
brought  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  way  which  was 
to  conduct  him  so  rapidly  to  celebrity. 

Mr.  Ticknor  is  in  tureign  languages  what  our 
neighbors  call  a  dLstingoisbed  scholar.  He  has 
specially  occupied  himself  with  Sfianish  literature, 
and  he  has  publislied  a  histor}’  of  that  literature 
which  has  placeil  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  critics  of  America.  At  the  epoch  with  which 
we  are  concerned  he  had  just  prepared  a  series  of 
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lectures  on  this  subject  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
University,  and  he  proposed  to  himself  to  collect 
them  in  a  volume.  To  distract  his  friend,  who  was 
both  sad  and  ill,  he  ofiered  to  give  him  his  manu¬ 
script  to  read.  The  proposition  was  accepted ;  soon 
Prescott  took  a  passionate  liking  for  this  language, 
and  he  resolved  to  replace  the  study  of  German  by 
that  of  Spanish-  Without  losing  a  moment,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Mr.  Ticknor  grammars,  books,  diction¬ 
aries.  By  a  singular  accident,  the  History  of  the 
Coiiciuest  of  Mexico,  by  Solis,  was  the  first  work  on 
which  he  cast  his  eyes.  At  the  end  of  some  months 
he  had  so  mastered  the  idioms,  that  he  wrote  to  Mr; 
Ticknor  letters  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  appreciated 
the  literary  value  of  the  authors  he  was  reading.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  this  new  course  of  study  was  termi¬ 
nated,  and  as  he  wanted  to  have  always  before  him 
some  vast  project,  and  as  he  could  without  vanity 
believe  himself  well  prepared,  he  began  to  occupy 
himself  seriously  with  seeking  some  subject  for  a 
work.  He  remained  for  a  long  time  uncertain. 
Spain  appeared  to  him  with  reason  an  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  historian ;  but  a  scruple  of  conscience 
stopped  him.  He  feared  that  material  obstacles 
would  prevent  his  bringing  to  the  work  he  would 
undertake  the  indisirens^le  measure  of  care  and  ex¬ 
actness.  Ambition  ended  by  carrying  the  day,  and, 
after  some  final  hesitation,  he  fixed  his  design  on  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Twenty  years 
after,  on  the  margin  of  the  journal  in  which  he  had 
recorded  this  resolution  he  wrote  with  a  pencil, 
“  Happy  choice !  ” 

Happy  choice,  without  doubt,  but  might  one  not 
also  say  singular  choice  ?  Is  it  not  strange  to  see 
a  democrat  and  a  Protestant  make  himself  the  partial 
historian  of  two  sovereigns,  in  whom  the  traditions 
of  monarchical  and  Catholic  policy  were  incarnated 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  that  in  which  they  are  most 
absolute?  We  would  understand  him  better  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  relate,  as  he  for  a  moment  thought  of 
doing,  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
last  combats  of  liberty  against  Caisarisin.  Prescott 
was  to  remain  not  less  faithful  to  his  first  Inclination. 
To  the  end  he  was  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  this 
great  and  strong  Spanish  race,  which  has  sustained 
everywhere  a  desperate  struggle  in  favor  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  the  most  opposed  to  the  tendencies  and  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  citizen  of  the  New  World,  and  the  most 
bitter,  or  even  the  most  odious,  of  these  principles 
had  never  found  in  him  aught  but  an  Impartial  and 
intelligent  judge.  Prescott  is  not  the  only  example 
of  this  singularity,  and  one  knows  with  what  scrupu¬ 
lous  equity  one  of  his  compatriots  has  not  long  ago 
caused  to  pass  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  most  agi¬ 
tated  epochs  of  the  history  of  Spain,  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands.  •  Must  we  not  conclude  from  this, 
that,  to  relate  without  passion  and  without  prejudice 
the  quarrels  of  our  old  Europe,  the  children  of 
young  America  have  a  natural  superiority  ?  For  us 
these  struggles  are  of  yesterday,  the  battle  is  hardly 
gained ;  victorious  or  vanquished,  no  one  is  sufficiently 
sure  of  his  victory  or  defeat  not  to  prepare  in  secret 
the  arms  for  a  new  combat.  For  them,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  phantom  of  a  dreaded  past  does  not  come 
to  haunt  their  minds ;  the  glances  which  they  throw 
back  awake  no  irritating  memory ;  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  and  nothing  to  wish  for.  What  is  there  as¬ 
tonishing  that  they  do  not  become  excited  at  the 
recital  of  our  bloody  disputes  ?  They  awake  in 
them  but  an  Interest  of  curiosity,  one  might  say  of 
archteology ;  they  have  no  difficulty  in  relating  them 
without  emotion.  That  is  not  one  of  the  least  ad¬ 


vantages  which  the  complete  and  assured  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  gives  them  over  us.  May  God 
grant  that  we  may  one  day  share  it  with  them ! 

This  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which  was  saluted  with  so  deep  an  en¬ 
thusiasm,  is  certainly  a  work  of  great  merit  Pres¬ 
cott  exhibits  In  it  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  seizing 
and  putting  in  relief  the  striking  feature  of  the  dif 
ferent  personages  around  whom  the  interest  concen¬ 
trates,  the  virile  gentleness  of  Isabella,  the  common¬ 
place  cleverness  of  Ferdinand,  the  simple  genius  of 
Columbus,  the  intractable  temper  of  Ximenes.  In 
fine,  we  must  acknowledge  the  happy  effects  of  cer^ 
tain  episodes  which  develop  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  rather  limited  framework  of  the  book,  as  in  a 
dark  landscape  a  spot  struck  by  a  ray  of  the  sun 
separates  itself  from  the  rest ;  but,  while  praising,  we 
have  at  the  same  time  criticised.  A  good  history 
should  not,  to  our  mind,  have  any  episodes.  It  is 
not  proper  that  the  author,  abandoning  himself  com¬ 
placently  to  his  preferences,  should  give  to  a  certain 
portion  of  his  recital  an  unmeasured  extent  and 
care,  while  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  jie  short¬ 
ens  arbitrarily  or  neglects  another.  Without  doubt. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  long  recital  to  preserve  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  an  always  equal  interest 
Events  have  their  character,  one  might  say  their 
personality,  independently  of  him  who  relates  them ; 
but  these  inequalities  must  be  the  act  of  history, 
and  not  the  act  of  the  historian.  A  painter  can 
draw  with  a  more  skilful  hand,  paint  in  more  bril¬ 
liant  colors  the  figures  placed  on  the  foreground  of 
a  picture,  and  trace  with  a  less  careful  pencil  and 
clothe  in  duller  colors  those  which  are  destined  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  distance  of  perspective.  The 
historian  has  not  this  license.  He  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  architect  who  would  not  be  fo^ 
given  the  e.xcessive  carving  of  one  stone  of  a  facade, 
and  the  leaving  the  others  untouched.  A  work  of 
history  is  like  a  monument;  proportion,  harmony, 
are  its  imperious  laws.  If  those  laws  be  violated, 
one  may  accomplish  beauties,  but  not  beauty. 

Perhaps  Prescott  did  not  sufficiently  remember 
these  eternal  principles.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that 
the  subject  of  which  he  treated  lent  singularly  to 
the  error  into  which  he  fell.  The  period  of  which 
he  undertook  to  give  the  history  embraces  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  —  and  a  hundred  years 
filled,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  events  of  which 
Spain  has  been  the  theatre.  Within,  after  a  long 
period  of  civil  wars,  a  sudden  transformation  takes 
place  in  her  constitution ;  and  she  ceases  to  be  a 
geographical  expression  serving  to  designate  the 
peninsula  comprised  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  become  the  nation,  one  and 
formidable,  whose  monarchs  were  for  a  century  to 
make  Europe  tremble.  Alongside  of  this  national 
movement,  a  great  political  revolution  is  accom¬ 
plishing  in  her  Dosom.  The  crown,  leaning  on  the 
Cortes,  breaks  and  reduces  to  the  role  of  courtiers 
these  proud  lords  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  which  still 
form  to-day  the  most  exclusive  aristocracy  of  Europe. 
Ten  years  suffice  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  this  result,  which  the  constant  policy  of  our 
kings  from  Louis  VI.  to  Louis  XI.  had  in  vain  pur¬ 
sued.  Without,  the  Spanish  armies  are  always  in 
the  field:  they  struggle  with  France  in  the  plains 
of  Roussillon  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano ; 
they  drive  out  of  Spain  the  followers  of  the  Koran, 
and,  crossing  the  strait,  carry  the  war  even  into  their 
territory. 

The  narrow  limits  in  which  he  thought  to  confine 
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himself  did  not  permit  Prescott  to  measure  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  historic  importance  the  place  which  he 
gave  to  each  of  these  grand  facts.  Consequently, 
in  the  fear  that  his  work  should  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  a  clear,  judicious,  methodical  e.xposition 
of  the  principal  events  of  an  important  epoch,  he 
has  chosen,  as  we  said  just  now,  a  certain  number 
of  episodes  in  the  development  of  which  he  has  taken 
pleasure.  The  wrrs  with  the  Arabs  and  the  con- 

?'  nest  of  Granada  ir.  the  first  part,  the  struggles  with 
ranee  and  the  exploits  of  Gonzalve  of  Cordova  in 
the  second,  hold  a  place  that  one  would  hardly  wish 
less  important,  for  they  are  the  finest  pages  of  the 
book,  but  which  one  cannot  prevent  one’s  self  from 
acknowledging  as  exaggerated.  One  pays  after¬ 
wards  the  pleasure  one  has  experienced  in  feeling 
the  interest  languish  and  the  attention  become  dis¬ 
tracted  in  reading  certain  chapters  in  which  inci¬ 
dents  of  real  importance  are  related  with  too  much 
brevity.  By  deciding  to  lengthen  his  work  a  little, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  going  back,  perhaps,  quite 
so  far,  and  by  knowing  how  to  add  and  to  retrench, 
Prescott  jould  have  made  of  his  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella  one  of  those  finished  works  which  defy  criticism 
and  remain  as  models.  His  countrymen,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  no  fault  to  find ;  but  for  us,  who  know 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  we  believe  we  render 
him  homage  by  showing  ourselves  a  little  more  severe. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Prescott,  one  of  the  faults 
against  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con¬ 
tending  was  a  constant  inclination  to  idleness  and 
discouragement.  To  whoever  reads  his  biography 
with  the  most  attentive  eye,  it  is  difficult,  however, 
to  perceive  at  what  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to 
this  inclination,  and  what  space  these  attacks  of  dis¬ 
couragement  fill.  Scarcely  four  months  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  —  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  spring  of  1839,  —  we  find  him  writing  to  Europe 
to  have  sent  out  documents  relative  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and,  full  of  ardor  for  this 
new  subject,  beginning  a  vast  course  of  general  and 
preparatory  reading.  Great  was  his  joy  when  the 
precious  boxes  of  manuscripts  which  he  had  asked 
for  arrived  from  Spain.  While  he  occupied  himself 
with  delight  in  abstracting  their  contents,  a  new  ac¬ 
cident,  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which 
he  had  passed  through  so  far,  interrupted  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  and  was  near  making  him  aban¬ 
don  forever  his  design. 

America  numbered  then  among  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  litterateurs  the  romancer-historian,  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  better  known  in  France  by  the  graceful 
compositions  of  the  Sketch-Book  than  by  his  other 
more  serious  works,  the  Life  of  Columbus  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Granada,  the  publication  of  which  had 
preceded  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  seems 
that  a  disagreeable  fatality  had  always  devoted  it¬ 
self  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  two  writers  to¬ 
wards  the  same  subject.  Prescott  had  been  absorbed 
for  a  year  in  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
when  he  learned  from  a  common  friend  that  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  had  forestalled  him  in  this  road.  This 
friend,  indeed,  assured  him  that,  on  the  news  of  this 
rivalry,  Irving  had  protested  his  repugnance  to 
enter  thus  into  a  contest  with  the  historian  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella;  and  that  he  had  announced 
his  intention  of  abandoning  to  him  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  both  set  foot  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  delicate  conjuncture,  Prescott  decided  on  the 
only  step  worthy  of  him, —  worthy  also,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  —  that  of  ex¬ 
plaining  himself  frankly  with  Irving.  An  exchange 


of  courteous  letters  took  place, — letters  which  for 
the  honor  of  both  are  worthy  to  be  transcribed  here  in 
full.  In  this  correspondence,  Washington  Irving  ac¬ 
quainted  Prescott  of  the  definite  abandonment  he 
made  in  his  favor  of  the  disputed  subject.  Perhaps 
Prescott  would  have  accepted  less  willingly  this  re¬ 
nunciation,  if  he  could  have  known  at  the  same  time 
■how  painful  it  was  to  his  rival.  “  When  I  made 
this  sacrifice  to  Mr.  Prescott,”  wrote  Washington 
Irving  many  years  after,  “  it  was  my  bread  in  some 
measure  that  I  sacrificed  to  him,  for  I  counted  on  the 
profit  I  should  derive  from  this  work  to  mend  a  lit¬ 
tle  my  impaired  finances.  My  pecuniary  position 
would  have  been  transformed.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  regret  what  I  have  done.” 

To  what  do  the  great  historians  of  antiquity  owe 
their  immortality,  if  it  is  not  that  they  have  {dways 
in  their  works  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  the 
eternal  youth  of  which  nothing  alters,  without  ac¬ 
commodating  them  to  doctrines  which  would  to-day 
be  struck  with  senility  ?  Can  one  imagine  Thucyd¬ 
ides,  in  his  Peloponnesian  War,  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate  by  the  triumph  of  Lacedasmon  the  su¬ 
periority  of  an  oligarchy  over  a  democratic  consti¬ 
tution  V  Can  one  imagine  Livy  drawing  from  the 
murder  of  Virginia  an  argument  against  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  upper  cla.=ses  ?  If  it  was  permitted  us  to 
name  Prescott  so  soon  after  such  models,  we  would 
say  that,  except  the  necessary  difference  of  time  and 
place,  he  has  known  how  to  give  to  his  works  the 
same  stamp  of  unalterable  serenity.  How  could  he 
have  done  otherwise,  and  how  could  he  havQ  let  him¬ 
self  be  assailed  by  foreign  preoccupations,  —  he  who, 
living  in  the  midst  of  his  time  ais  if  he  were  not  of  it, 
inexorably  closed  his  ear  to  the  clamors  from  with¬ 
out,  to  the  tumults  of  parties,  and,  shut  up  in  his 
study,  took,  as  he  said  himself,  no  interest  in  politi¬ 
cal  discussions,  if  they  did  not  relate  to  events  or 
persons  at  least  two  centuries  old  ?  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  there  is  ii>  Prescott’s 
manner  an  affected  search  after  simplicity,  nor  that 
he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  for  his  model 
the  simple  langu^e  of  our  ancient  chroniclers. 
Prescott  had  too  great  and  too  simple  a  talent  to 
delight  in  such  proceedings.  Joinville  and  Frois¬ 
sart  might  have  oeen  in  their  time  historians  of  the 
first  rank :  the  readers  of  our  day  do  not  the  less 
require  a  more  substantial  food  than  their  inimitable 
prattling.  Prescott  knew  this  well,  and  he  excels  in 
mixing  in  a  just  proportion  general  considerations 
with  the  recital  of  facts ;  but  whatever  he  does,  and 
whenever  he  appears  for  a  moment  to  wander  far 
from  his  subject  by  rising  above  it,  everywhere  and 
always  he  remains  the  historian,  —  nothing  but  the 
historian.  To  narrate  is  always  Prescott’s  chief 
business,  to  narrate  with  intelligence  and  grav¬ 
ity,  without  puerility  and  without  affectation,  but 
to  narrate,  however,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  life  to 
the  persons  and  things  of  the  past  by  taking  pleas¬ 
ure  unreservedly  in  the  spectacle  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  sometimes  he  set  off  his  recital  by  for-* 
eign  oi^iaments ;  if  by  some  graceful  comparison,  by 
some  poetic  similituae,  he  colors  the  gravity  of  his 
style,  —  it  is  always  with  a  perfect  proportion,  with 
an  exquisite  sobriety,  which  takes  nothing  from  the 
severe  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  18.58,  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  life  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  only 
ones  which  have  seen  the  day,  had  already  appeared. 
Of  all  Prescott’s  works,  this  history  is  certainly  the 
least  known.  For  our  part,  we  should  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  class  it  with  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
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of  Mexico.  If  it  Las  not  obtained  in  America  and 
ekewbere  more  popularity,  it  is  because  it  Las  re* 
mained  unfinishtAl.  It  was  not  to  be  given  to  Pres¬ 
cott  to  pursue  farther  this  g^at  undertaking.  For 
some  time  a  vigilant  eye  could  have  foreseen  by  the 
dual  decay  of  Lis  organs  his  approaching  end. 
could  no  longer,  as  he  had  done  for  a  long  time, 
sit  down  and  work  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of 
trees  near  Pepi>erel,  and  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  &e  Fairies’  Grove,  where  be  came  to 
enjoy  the  last  fine  days  of  that  season  that  is  called 
in  America  the  Indian  summer.  Already  his  en¬ 
feebled  eyes  no  longer  permitted  him  to  discern  the 
outlines  of  the  beautiful  country  be  had  so  lung  con¬ 
templated.  Soon  he  was  forc^  to  coniine  his  walk 
to  a  solitary  turn  round  an  old  cherry-tree  quite 
near  the  boust;,  hollowing  out  the  ground  under  his 
feet,  as  the  charmed  Bonivard  hollowed  out  the  soil 
of  the  dungeon  of  ChiUon.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  the  symptoms  of  a  new  infirmity,  lie  lost  by 
degrees  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  be  perceived  it  with 
terror.  Can  one  Imagine  what  a  trial  deafness  would 
have  been  for  him  ?  He  would  have  probably  known 
tJiia  last  and  cruel  afUiction,  if  he  had  remained 
longer  on  the  earth.  One  cannot  then  pity  him,  that 
a  s^den  stroke  removed  him  before  his  hour. 

In  the  beginning  of  1868  he  had  received  the  first 
shock  of  a  formidable  malady,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  words  uttered  by  him  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  at¬ 
tack,  had  nothing  unforeseen  for  him.  Struck  by  a 
slight  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  murmured  in  an  indis¬ 
tinct  voice  to  his  wife,  who  was  leaning  over  him, 
“  My  poor  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  that  this 
misfortune  should  happen  so  soon.”  lie  escaped  the 
peril,  however,  and  the  entire  recovery  of  his  facul¬ 
ties  could  give  him  the. hope  that  the  danger  was  at 
least  adjourned.  The  last  lines  found  written  In  his 
journal  express  ooniidence  in  the  future  and  grati¬ 
tude  towards  God ;  but  his  friends  were  less  confident 
than  he,  ajd  experience  was  only  too  soon  to  verify 
their  fears*  The  27th  of  January,  1859,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  struck  at  the  moment  he  was  entering  bis 
study  f  and  some  hours  after,  surrounded  by  bis  wife, 
bis  children,  the  favorite  sister  who  had  been  tbe 
companion  and  confidant  of  his  early  years,  by  bis 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  run  to  his  bedside, 
he  yielded  his  last  breath.  To  die  in  the  midst  of 
those  he  loved  was  one  of  the  things  he  iiio.st  wislied 
for.  In  his  will  was  found  the  expression  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  wish.  He  asked  earnestly  that,  before  lieing 
carried  to  Ids  last  resting-place,  his  body  might  be 
left  some  hours  in  the  study  where  he  had  passed 
the  pleasantest  hours  of  his  life.  His  last  wisli  was 
religiously  fulfilled.  The  same  day  his  coffin  was 
earned  to  the  church,  and  lowered  into  the  vault 
where  his  parents  were  sleeping,  and  the  little  girl  he 
had  so  tenderly  loved,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  sobs  of  his 
fHends,  and  the  general  emotion  of  an  assemblage 
which  exceeded  m  number  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Many  people  who  bad  seen  Prescott  once 
or  twice  in  their  life,  or  who  knew  him  only  by 
'name,  bud  followed  to  the  end  the  funeral  procession. 
Sadness  was  painted  on  every  face,  and  it  w!w  easy 
to  see,  adds  the  faithful  biographer  to  whom  the  last 
word  should  belong  hero,  “  that  every  one  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  loss,  and  that  a  beneficent,  as  well  as 
brilliant,  light  had  just  been  extinguished  by  the 
hand  of  death.” 

Prescott  has  been  preceded  a  very  few  years  in 
the  tomb  by  another  writer  not  less  illustrious,  not 
less  tried,  and  who  has  sought  like  him  in  the  Joys 
of  labor  an  alleviation  for  tM  most  cruel  bodily  suf¬ 


ferings  ;  we  mean  Augustin  Thierrj’.  Ilis  name  h 
somerimes  met  with  in  Prescott’s  biography;  bat 
there  is  no  need  to  find  it  there,  in  order  that  one’i  * 
thoughts  should  be  directed  to  him  every  moment 
How  many  points,  indeed,  were  there  in  common  in 
tbe  destiny  and  in  the  nature  of  these  two  men ! 
Both  have  bad  to  exhibit  an  almost  equal  energy,  in 
order  to  triumph  over  obstacles  which  their  common 
infirmity  opposed  to  the  strength  of  tlieir  will.  Both 
devoteil  themselves,  Prescott  for  the  indigenous  pop 
Illations  of  Mexico,  Thierry  for  those  of  Great 
ain,  to  celebrate,  one  might  almost  say  to  sing,  tbe 
misfortunes  of  two  proud  and  generous  races,  both 
crushed  under  the  harbai-ism  of  comjucst.  Both 
writers  have  known  how  to  color  with  the  reflections 
of  a  brilliant  imagination  the  most  obscure  episodes 
of  an  almost  unknown  history.  In  one  of  the  most 
touching  pages  tlAt  he  has  written,  Thierry  tell  us, 
that,  having  condemned  himself  to  on  absolute  re-  ‘ 
pose  in  the  hope  of  saving  what  sight  w:us  left  to 
him,  he  tried  to  divert  his  weariness  by  undertaking 
a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the  principal  monuments 
which  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  Inis  left 
on  our  soil ;  and  he  adds  that  on  his  return*  from  this 
expedition  ho  astonished  his  friends  by  the  vIvacItT 
and  precision  with  which  he  described  tbe  edifices  he 
had  visited,  —  not  that  his  weak  eyes  had  di^cmed 
clearly  their  details,  but  because  a  sort  of  wonde^ 
ful  intuition  represented  them  to  his  mind  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  in  the  same  way,  It  is  with  the  St-une 
intuition,  that  these  two  glorious  rivals  represented 
to  themselves  and  to  the  reader  the  personages  which 
they  brought  on  the  scene  and  the  events  which 
they  narrated.  Both  finally,  at  tlie  price  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  courageously  undertaken  against  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  trials  with  whicli  Providence  can  aiilict  our  uiu- 
crable  humanity,  have  coo(]uered  the  two  biessiugi 
of  this  world  which  are  the  most  seldom  to  be  en- 
jiwed,  reputation  and  serenity.  The  touching  saying 
of  Augustin  Thierry  is  well  known  :  “  I  have  teea 
able  to  make  a  friend  to  myself  of  the  darkness.” 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  this  recital  how 
peaceful,  and  one  may  say  how*  happy,  the  life  of 
Prescott  was.  There  is  in  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
c.\isteuces  so  exclusively  consecrated  to  study,  and 
so  generously  rewarded,  something  encouraging  and 
strengthening.  AVbat  have  they  to  regret  in  not 
Iiaviiig  played  an  active  part  in  the  tumultuoui 
movement  of  public  aifalrs,  and  in  iiaving  yielded 
to  an  inexorable  necessity  by  living  outside  and 
above  the  noisy  quarrels  of  their  time  ?  One  would 
assign  too  bumble  a  rank  to  the  abstract  an>l  dis¬ 
interested  labor  of  thought,  if  one  would  only  see 
in  it  a  harbor  of  refuge  open  to  all  those  whom  Uie 
inconstant  wave  of  politics  leaves  disabled  on  the 
beach.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  the  most  glorious  .ind  the 
most  extensive  field  that  it  is  given  man  to  fertilize  ? 
Is  it  not  the  only  soil  where  he  can  sow  germs  which 
Miioot  out  deep  roots  and  branchos  eternidly  green  ? 
In  hours  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  men  like  Augustin 
Thierry  and  Prescott  are  there  to  recall  it  to  us. 
They  are  there  to  tell  us  that  the  ever-open  breast 
of  study  offers  to  the  impatient  and  the  discouraged 
the  same  sanctuary  that,  as  the  immortal  verses  say, 
the  ever-open  breast  of  nature  offers  to  tbe  man 
disabused  of  the  affections  of  this  world.  At  tbe 
bottom  of  this  sanctuary,  where  they  sought  espe¬ 
cially  repose  of  soul,  both  found  glory.  vVitbout 
hoping  for  so  much,  one  ma^  be  sure  of  finding  in 
it  at  least  independence,  dignHy,  the  employment 
of  one’s  life.  'Ttiis  is  already  a  good  deal  for  a  child 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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countryman,  bat  I  am  ^lad  to  fall  in  with  a  neighlxnr 
'  Ir  there  be  one  thing  more  strictly  answering  than  so  far  away  from  home.” 
gootbcr  to  the  description  so  often  given  in  adver-  “  I  am  not  exactly  a  neighbor  in  your  sense  of  the 
tisements  of  lost  pocket-books  as  containing  nothing  word,”  replied  I,  “  for  I  not  only  was  not  born  in 
of  any  value  save  to  the  owner,  it  must  be  aprovin-  your  part  cd"  England,  but  have  never  spent  any 
cial  newspaper,  so  veiy  slight  is  the  interest  of  its  great  pertion  of  my  life  there  ;  nevertheless,  I  was 
contents  to  the  uninitiated  eye  of  a  stranger,  yet  so  well  acquainted  with  Pitsmouth,  and  Michael  besides, 
fiaught  with  information  upon  the  very  topics  he  for  more  than  two  years,  and  have  a  very  pleasant 
most  wishes  to  learn  to  many  a  man  who  is  connect-  remembrance  of  both.  Many  a  chat  have  1  had  with 
ed  with  that  identical  neighlKH-hood.  And  when  one  the  old  fellow  over  the  vestry  lire,  and  invariably 
has  been  absent  for  some  time  from  a  ^ace  once  found  him  a  very  worthy  man  and  most  amusing 
frmiliar  to  US,  the  sight  of  those  petty  chronicles  of  companion,  being  as  fid!  of  anecdotes  and  dry  wit 
passing  events  possesses  a  still  greater  power  to  ex-  as  any  man  I  ever  met  with.” 
cite  our  interest,  and  we  find  ourselves  reading,  with  “He  must  have  drawn  a  pretty  long  bow  about 
a  friendly,  almost  affectionate  fellow-feeling,  of  the  the  seventy  years  of  sextonship,  I  should  think !  ” 
doings  of  those  for  whom  we  cared  but  little  while  quoth  my  new  acquaintance. 

we  were  yet  with  them,  and  entertaining  a  some-  “  Nay,  he  did  not  state  that  he  had  been  the  regn- 
what  clannish  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  a  town  upon  lar  sexton  for  that  length  of  time,”  answered  I ;  “  bnt 
which  we  were  once  upon  a  time  not  sorry  to  turn  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  grave-digging  ever  since 
oor  backs.  But  of  all  the  columns  of  a  journal  of  he  was  sixteen,  and  so  might  possibly  live  to  con- 
this  kind,  none  attracts  so  much  attention  as  that  elude  the  full  term  of  seventy  years  employed  more 
which  contmns  the  report  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  or  less  in  that  service,  which  it  seems  that  he  did. 
lad  Deaths,  —  that  silent  yet  eloquent  preacher  up-  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  took  a  great  interest  in 
on  the  mutability  of  all  human  almrs, — showing  us  him,  as  he  was  a  walking  chronicle  of  2dl  the  events 
the  children  we  danced  upon  our  knees  now  naar-  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  generations,  and 
ried  and  parents,  the  good-natured  but  boisterous  lent,  by  a  certain  quaint  mode  of  telling  his  stories, 
youth  we  left  behind  converted  into  a  staid  mer-  a  zest  to  his  narratives  which  would  scarcely  have 
chant  and  councillor,  the  mature  of  our  day  getting  been  imparted  by  their  intrinsic  merits.” 
j  into  advanced  age,  tJie  elders  borne  to  their  graves  The  conversation  here  became  so  desultory  that  I 
fall  of  years  and  hopes  of  immortality.  And  so  we  shall  follow  its  thread  no  further,  but  record  what  I 
I  become  wafted  back  by  memory  into  a  bygone  world,  knew  myself  of  the  eccentric  subject  of  this  paper, 
j  the  evils  of  which  are  veiled  from  our  eyes  by  a  mist  Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  undertook  a  curacy 
of  intervening  years,  while  its  pleasurable  memories  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Pitsmouth,  with  very  little 
are  rendered  yet  more  agreeable  by  the  oblivion  of  of  the  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  class  which  was  most 
'  the  drawbacks  which  once  existed  to  their  full  en-  requisite  for  a  comfortable  residence  in  a  Nortb- 
joyment.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  own  frame  of  mind  country  town  of  some  importance,  I  found  no  little 
one  lovely  summer’s  morning,  the  year  before  last,  solid  support  and  assistance  in  the  shrewd,  good-na- 
'  as  I  sat  under  tlie  deck  awning  of  a  Rhine  steamer,  tured,  but  quaintly  rough,  counsels  of  the  sexton,  a 
poring  over  the  once  familiar  columns  of  the  Pits-  gaunt,  hard-featured  old  man,  who  was,  in  outward 
moutii  Times,  which  had  been  courteously  lent  me  appearance,  such  a  type  of  his  calling  that  his  por- 
a  fellow-traveller,  after  sundry  apologies  for  the  trait  might  have  been  taken  at  any  moment  for  a 
probability  that  a  stranger  would  find  but  litde  to  grave-digger  during  the  great  plague,  but  at  heart 
uterest  him  in  so  purely  local  a  paper.  as  kind  and  genial  a  creature  as  ever  drew  the 

“I  was  not  much  of  a  stranger  in  that  good  town  breath  of  life.  He  took  a  great,  but  rather  pitiful,  in- 
elevcn  yean  ago,”  tho<ight  1  to  myself,  as  l  .took  the  terest  in  me,  as  being  a  southron ;  evidently  thinking 
proffered  journal ;  “  and  I  dare  say  that  I  know  as  little  of  the  wits  of  those  born  south  of  the  Hum- 
about  half  your  kith  and  kin,  my  good  friend,  if  I  her  as  the  most  supercilious  Atheman  of  the  talents 
had  hut  the  primary  clew  of  being  told  your  name.”  of  the  Ikeotians.  As  he  told  me  a  long  history  of 
Bat  I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  plunged  forth-  one  of  my  predecessors,  who  “  after  hh  ears  and  tail 
with  into  the  sheet  before  me,  beginning,  as  usual,  had  been  trimmed  a  little,  turned  out  as  nice  a  gen- 
'  with  the  three  great  events.  tleman  as  one  could  wish  to  see,”  I  rather  suspect 

I  rapidly  and  somewhat  mechanically  ran  my  eye  that  ho  regarded  the  performance  of  a  similar  oper- 
I  down  the  list  of  names,  most  of  which  were  familiar  ation  upon  me  a  consummation  devoutly  to  he 
I  eaough  to  me  by  repute,  and  having  duly  satisfied  wished ;  hut  nothing  could  exceed  his  anxiety  to 
I  myself  that  the  good  town  was  filling  up  its  death  protect  me  from  making  any  blunders  which  might 
j  vacancies  with  a  lusty  growth  of  sapiings  from  the  impair  my  popularity  or  efficiency.  Indeed,  the 
parent  stems,  and  was  marrying  and  giving  in  mat^  very  first  strongly  marked  characteristic  that  I  no¬ 
nage  with  a  vigor  which  spoke  well  for  its  material  ticed  in  him  was  his  angular  zeal  in  removing  all 
prosperity,  I  was  proceeding  with  slower  progress  rocks  of  offence  out  of  the  way  of  others ;  never  was 
down  the  record  of  those  lately  summoned  to  their  there  a  man  less  open  to  condemnation  upon  the 
last  account,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  one  charge  of  “  leading  the  blind  out  of  his  way.” 
sspecial  entry,  which  caused  my  musings  to  vent  Though  piassing  with  most  people  for  a  rough  and 
themselves  at  last  in  actual  words.  surly  fellow,  I  never  knew  him  put  an  unnecessary 

“  So  poor  old  Michael  has  gone  at  last !”  said  I  to  hard  construction  on  the  conduct  of  any  one. 
myself,  loud  enough,  as  it  would  appear,  to  be  over-  Plain-spoken  to  a  ludicrous  degree,  he  was  never 
h«rd  by  the  lender  of  the  paper.  “  And  he  really  coarse  or  abusive ;  exposed  to  many  temptations  to 
did  survive  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  sexton-  curry  favor  by  supplanting  others,  he  was  always  a 
•hip,  of  which  he  used  so  often  to  speak.  They  will  ready  witnese  on  behalf  of  all  those  for  whom,  with 
not  easily  find  a  worthier  man.”  a  decently  clean  conscience,  he  could  say  a  good 

I  “  You  knew  the  old  fellow,  then  ’?  ”  said  my  fel-  word ;  “  Live  and  let  live  ”  was  his  golden  rule.  I 
low-traveller,  who  had  hitherto  iqtoken  but  very  lit-  had  not  been  very  long  in  my  new  cure,  ere  1  had  a 
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convincing,  if  rather  comic,  proof  of  the  quaint  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  sometimes  set  about  his  self-imposed 
task  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests ;  but  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  a  scene  which  one 
must  have  actually  witnessed  to  have  duly  appreciat¬ 
ed.  It  so  happened  that  there  were  on  one  especial 
day  no  less  than  three  funerals  at  the  same  haur,  the 
graves  belonging  to  two  of  which  were  very  close 
together,  and  also  nearest  to  the  church  itself,  while 
the  third  lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  yard.  The  order  of  procedure,  there¬ 
fore,  appeared  plain  enough,  viz.,  to  take  those  first 
which  were  nearest  and  in  the  closest  pro.Yiraity  to 
one  another,  and,  lastly,  that  which  was  farthest  off, 
but  to  this  arrangement  Michael  stoutly  demurred. 

One  of  these  two  contiguous  graves,  he  informed 
me,  belonged  to  so  old  and  universally  respected  an 
inhabitant,  that  we  must  not  omit  to  visit  that  first, 
especially  as  it  lay  nearest  to  the  church ;  but  the 
other  was  that  of  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  so  must, 
despite  of  all  apparent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  stand 
last  in  order.  Rather  scandalized  at  this  apparent 
intoleration,  I  refused  point-blank,  to  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  was  beginning  a  lecture  upon  his  want  of 
charity  towards  mose  who  differed  from  him  in  doc¬ 
trinal  matters,  when  I  was  quickly  disabused  of  my 
error  by  his  somewhat  indignant  reply. 

“  Bless  your  heart,”  quoth  he,  “  it ’s  not  bec.ause 
of  their  being  Dissenters !  it ’s  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
folks  from  the  noise  they  make  !  They  are  ranting 
bodies,  do  you  see  ?  and  they  ’ll  sometimes  come 
down  twenty  or  thirty  strong,  and  sing  together  at 
the  grave ;  then  the  other  people  get  angry,  and 
there ’s  a  quarrel  directly. 

Exit  Michael,  in  great  dudgeon,  but  strong  in  con¬ 
scious  innocence.  Like  an  oostinate  young  booby, 
I  entirely  neglected  his  hint,  and  took  the  conse¬ 
quences  !  Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  at  the 
risk  of  casting  an  £ur  of  burlesque  over  so  solemn  a 
matter,  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  all  the 
old  man’s  warnings  were  perfectly  verified  by  the  re¬ 
sults.  We  were  nearly  deafened,  during  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  last  ceremony,  by  the  vociferous  psalmody 
at  the  grave-side  of  the  preceding  corpse ;  dire  offence 
was  given  and  received  by  the  respective  parties.  I 
mysmf  was  represented  as  a  covert  ally  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  in  terms  which  Induced  me  to  disclaim 
that  character  with  very  impolitic  warmth  ;  every¬ 
body  was  set  by  the  ears  for  want  of  listening  to  the 
advocate  of  true  peace.  Though  he  was  very  good- 
natured  in  feeling  for  my  annoyance,  Michael  was 
tiresomely  complacent  over  his  own  wisdom  ;  if  ever 
man’s  demeanor  spoke  in  lieu  of  words,  his  towards 
me  was  constantly  repeating  the  unpleasant  moral : 
“  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.” 

Many  other  stumbling-blocks  did  I  afterwards 
avoid,  by  giving  credence  to  the  old  man’s  assertion 
that  he  knew  the  ways  of  his  own  folks  better  than 
any  stranger  could  do ;  which  is  likely  enough,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  prejudices  and  supersti¬ 
tions  with  which  I  had  sometimes  to  deal,  of  which 
I  will  give  one  instance  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  worthy  colliers  and  ship¬ 
wrights  of  Pitsmouth,  any  girl  christened  before  the 
boys  (brought  at  the  same  time)  was  sure  to  prove 
a  scold,  to  have  a  beard,  or  to  contract  habits 
even  more  unsuitable  for  a  decent  man’s  wife ; 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  preacher  might  have 
spoken  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angefi  on  this 
preposterous  notion  to  no  effect  whatever.  Upon 
this  subject,  also,  I  was  at  first  a  little  rebellious ; 
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going  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  my  duty  to  ex-  ' 
postulate  against  such  absurd  superstitions ;  but  belnv  ! 
recommended  by  mj-  privy  councillor  to  preach  u 
much  as  1  liked  against  the  theory,  but  not  to  cany 
my  objection  into  active  opposition,  I  took  the  peace, 
able  advice,  and  avoided  black  fate  as  the  martyr  of 
advancement.  i 

“  Call  them  weak  brethren  for  being  offended  at 
such  nonsense,  if  you  choose,  but  don’t  oppose  them,” 
quoth  Wisdom,  very  literally  “  crying  in  the  streets,’ 
for  he  was  very  deaf,  and  shouted  correspondingly;  > 
“  It ’s  no  good  a-crossing  of  them !  ” 

“  But  if  I  call  them  weak  brethren,  I  shall  offend 
them,  shall  I  not  ?  ”  expostulated  I,  very  meekly. 

“  Well  I  I  expect  they  ’ll  be  pretty  well  contented 
if  they  get  their  own  way,”  replied  he,  philosophi-  ' 
cally ;  “  words  don’t  go  for  much  in  these  parts.” 

•  So  the  absurdity  of  the  superstition  was  duly  com¬ 
mented  upon,  but  the  custom  itself  left  untouched, 
and,  as  he  prophesied,  all  went  peaceably  enouglu 

But,  although  the  worthy  Michael  was  usually  V) 
strong  an  advocate  for  prudent  concessions,  or  vigi¬ 
lant  scrutiny  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  storm 
was  most  likely  to  blow,  there  were  special  provoca¬ 
tions  to  wrath  which  proved  too  much  for  his  patience, 
and  Invariably  caused  him,  in  his  own  strange  lan¬ 
guage,  to  give  the  offenders  “  a  lick  with  the  rough 
side  of  his  tongue,”  and  the  principal  of  these  was 
want  of  punctuality.  Most  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  the  marriages,  when,  as  he  would  say  with  ; 
tragic-comic  bitterness,  there  was  really  no  excuse. 

“  Everybody  was  glad  to  get  it  all  over,  and  had 
been  weeks  and  weeks  preparing ;  it  was  hard,  in¬ 
deed,  if  they  were  not  ready  at  last,”  he  told  me  one 
day.  “  No,  he  must  confess  he  had  no  patience  with  ! 
them.”  So,  on  such  occasions,  the  delinquents  were 
sure  of  an  exhibition  of  the  old  man’s  very  sourest 
face. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  that  I  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  a  pleasure-party,  which  was  to  meet  at  the 
station  by  half  past  nine  o’clock  on  a  morning  which  ■ 
had  been  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  a  couple  who  | 
lived  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  churen ;  and  | 
as  they  promised  faithfully  to  be  most  exact  to  their  | 
time,  I  aid  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  substi-  ' 
tute  for  my  duties,  but  made  my  appearance  a  little  ] 
before  eight,  in  order  to  have  everything  ready  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  ceremony.  The  | 
clock  struck,  however,  and  the  bridal  pair  did  not  ij 
arrive.  The  quarter  past  struck,  and  they  had  not 
yet  come. 

“  Where  can  they  be,  I  wonder !  ”  ejaculated  1, 
in  dismay;  “surely  they  have  not  mistaken  the 
time.” 

“  Maybe  bargaining  about  letting  the  man  off,” 
suggested  the  oracular  Michael.  “  There ’s  a  many  : 
banns-notices  comes  to  nothing  after  all.” 

“  Bargaining  to  let  the  man  off?  ”  repeated  I,  in  | 
amazement.  “  It  seems  a  little  late  for  that  part  of  j 
the  story,  I  think.”  j 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  returned  Michael,  stoutly;  “they  ■ 
often  break  it  ofl' at  the.last  minute  like.  Why,  it’s 
not  a  week  ago  since  I  heard  a  man  at  it  behind 
this  very  door.  ‘  Nancy,  lass  !  ’  says  he,  ‘  I  ’ll  give 
thee  a  golden  sovereign  if  thou  ’It  put  it  off,  only  for 
one  month  !  I  will,  indeed.’  ‘  Nay,  nay,’  says  she, 

‘  thou  ’It  be  away  to  Cheenay,  or  some  of  them  out¬ 
landish  places,  and  I  ’ll  never  see  thy  face  agrin.’ 
So  she  kept  him  to  his  word,  and  she  was  in  the  right 
on ’t !  Safe  bind  !  safe  find !  you  see ;  but  a  goodish 
lot  of  them  comes  to  terms.” 

I  I  was  a  little  sceptical,  then,  of  ilichael’s  views  of 
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the  matter,  but  afterwards  became  more  credulous, 
bavin"  myself  married  a  shipwright  with  his  hair  and 
whiskers  full  of  sawdust  from  the  pit  where  he  had 
ignominiously  and  vainly  hidden  himself  from  the  ex- 
japerated  father  and  brother  of  his  intended  bride  ; 
however,  I  must  no  longer  stray  from  the  story  I 
have  in  hand,  but  return  to  the  truant  couple  who 
were  keeping  us  all  waiting. 

The  half-hour  now  chimed.  I  began  to  be  very 
fidgety  indeed,  and  Michael  extremely  cross;  the 
clerk  alone  was  beautifully  placid  and  indifferent, 
copying  out  chants  for  the  choir,  a  job  which  was 
just  as  well  done  in  the  vestry  as  elsewhere.  An¬ 
other  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  with  an  indignant 
Bort,  worthy  of  a  Spanish  bull  entering  the  fatal 
arena,  off"  went  “  fidus  Achates  ”  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  delay.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was 
back  again,  rather  out  of  breath  with  haste,  but  ra¬ 
diant  with  the  triumph  of  having  effected  his  pur- 
pose. 

“  They  ’ll  be  here  directly,”  cried  he,  with  his 
usual  chuckle.  “  I  sorted  them  rarely  when  I  got 
among  them ;  we  sha’n’t  have  long  to  wait  now,  I 
warrant  you.” 

“  What  was  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  I ;  “  were  they 
waiting  for  their  friends,  or  what  ?  ” 

“  Matter !  ”  repeated  he,  contemptuously.  “  No, 
they  was  a  preachifying  and  a  praying,  as  If  the 
church  was  not  good  enough  for  them ;  but  I  soon 
settled  that. 

“‘What  are  you  about?’  says  I,  ‘that  you  don’t 
keep  your  time  better,  we ’ve  been  waiting  this  half- 
hour.’  Then  one  of  them  jumps  up,  and  tells  me 
that  they  have  been  preparing  themselves  by  ‘  a 
word  in  season  ’  from  the  bride’s  uncle,  who ’s  a 
preacher  down  Morpeth  way.  ‘  I  call  it  a  word  un¬ 
commonly  out  of  season,’  says  I ;  ‘  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  behave  like  so  many  spiritual  thieves, 
a  praying  and  talking  with  the  minister’s  time  in¬ 
stead  of  your  own.’  ” 

Thus  far  did  Michael  proceed  in  his  account, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
bridal  party,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  full  of 
apologies  for  having  detained  me,  nor,  if  I  might 
judge  by  the  apparent  size  of  the  coin  slipped  into 
the  old  sexton’s  hand  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  was 
his  eccentric  mode  of  summons  taken  greatly  amiss, 
being  perhaps  regarded  as  the  kind  of  growl  which 
naturally  would  proceed  from  so  very  rough  a  bear. 

But  he  had  not  yet  worked  off  all  the  steam  en¬ 
gendered  by  his  wrath  at  this  unpunctuality,  nor  was 
It  long  before  he  found  a  fresh  victim  on  whose 
head  to  pour  forth  the  remainder  of  his  ill-temper. 
For  while  I  was  standing  with  him  at  the  gate, 
waiting  for  the  cab  which  was  to  take  me  to  the 
station,  and  giving  him  a  message  to  a  friend  who 
had  promised  to  take  some  occasional  duty  for  me 
during  the  afternoon,  up  drove  Mr.  Smith,  the  par¬ 
ish  doctor,  who,  having  heard  of  my  appointment, 
and  rightly  judging  that  I  was  in  some  dilemma  at 
this  second  delay  ^or  my  cabman  was  as  regardless 
of*  time  as  the  bridal  pa^ty),  kindly  offered  me  a 
lift,  which  I  thankfully  accepted,  and  stepped  into 
his  carriage,  leaving  Michael  to  discharge  my  faith¬ 
less  charioteer  if  he  ever  came. 

“  Doctor,”  shouted  Michael,  with  a  sarcastic  grin, 
as  he  shut  the  door  after  me,  “you’re  a  getting 
through  them  paupers  of  youfn  uncommon  fast! 
There  are  two  more  to  be  buried  to-morrow.” 

Having  said  which,  he  stalked  off  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  cleared  his  mind  of  a  great  weight  of 
responsibility.  The  worthy  medico  laughed,  for  he 


was  a  man  of  far  too  high  a  character  to  feel  really 
hurt  by  this  rough  jest ;  but  he  took  that  opportu¬ 
nity  of  explaining  the  reason  of  the  old  sexton’s 
anger  at  this  overflow  of  employment  in  his  ghastly 
business,  which,  it  would  appear,  was  genuine  enough 
in  Itself,  and  by  no  means  without  a  reasoname 
foundation.  For  the  legal  fee  was  so  small  for  each 
grave  that  was  dug,  that  if  many  were  required  at 
too  short  a  notice,  so  that  the  old  man  could  not 
undertake  the  work  himself,  he  was  actually  out  of 
pocket  by  hiring  an  assistant.  Hence  the  annoy¬ 
ance  which  had  vented  itself  in  so  singular  a  man¬ 
ner  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent  doctor,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  rather  fond  of  ghastly  jokes  himself,  as 
he  Wits  said  to  have  made  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  a  medical  commission  upon  the  most  prevalent 
disorder  amongst  the  infant  population  of  his  dis¬ 
trict,  that  “  they  mostly  died  of  burial  clubs,”  without 
condescending  to  add  another  word  to  that  com¬ 
pendious  report 

I  have  already  expressed  my  thankful  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  good  old  se.xton’s  friendly  anxiety  to 
give  me  any  hint  which  he  thought  worthy  of  my 
notice,  as  to  the  avoidance  of  anything  which  might 
give  offence ;  but  there  was  one  especial  instance  of 
this  which  I  will  relate  at  fuller  length,  as  the  very 
nature  of  his  suspicion  was  the  indirect  cause  of  my 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  signa¬ 
tures  are  sometimes  obtained  to  the  monster  petitions 
with  which  the  houses  of  parliament  are  periodically 
assaulted.  A  bill  had  recently  been  brought  forward 
which  related  to  one  of  the  leading  religious  questions 
of  the  day,  and  great  exertions  were  being  made 
within  our  town  to  obtain  as  goodly  an  array  of 
supporters  as  we  could  possibly  muster,  and  as  I  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  persons  who  were  to  take 
charge  of  a  list  of  petitioners,  it  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Michael  should  suppose  the  filling 
up  of  the  important  sheets  to  be  the  case  then 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  But,  In  reality,  it  was  not 
a  question  on  which  I  felt  disposed  to  go  the  lengths 
of  most  of  my  coadjutors,  so  that  I  pretty  well  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  affording  a  fair  opportunity  of  sign¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  those  who  wished  to  do  so,  and  did 
not  intermit  any  of  my  ordinary  occupations,  one  of 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  compiling  of  an  index 
to  the  register-books,  for  the  readier  access,  to  the 
entries,  ot  which  we  might  be  suddenly  called  upon 
to  give  copies.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  was  done 
at  odd  times  in  the  vestry,  and  it  had  several  times 
struck  me  that  Michael  regarded  it  with  a  disfavor  for 
which  I  could  not  at  all  account,  casting  sidelong 

fiances  of  decided  hostility  at  the  book  before  me  as 
e  passed  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  business, 
but  as  yet  saying  nothing  as  to  what  was  on  hb  mind. 
At  last,  however,  the  cat  came  out  of  the  bag,  head 
and  tail,  and  mightily  amused  1  was  at  the  natyire 
of  the  secret  discontent. 

“  I  would  n’t  do  it,  sir ;  I  would  n’t,  indeed,”  said 
he,  earnestly,  leaning  on  the  pickaxe  which,  in  the 
haste  of  his  sudden  resolution  to  say  his  say  without 
more  ado,  he  had  brought  in  with  him ;  “  that  peti¬ 
tion  of  yours  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  you 
must  n’t  do  evil  that  .good  may  come  of  it.  Don’t 
you  have  naught  to  do  with  them  sort  of  ways,  they 
never  lead  to  anything  you  like  to  think  of  after¬ 
wards.” 

“  What  ways  ?  ”  asked  I,  in  amazement.  “  What 
have  you  got  into  your  head  now,  Michael  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  go  to  deceive  me,”  returned  the  old 
man,  in  a  tone  so  strangely  unlike  his  usual  rough¬ 
ness  that  it  might  almost  be  called .  plaintive.  “  I 
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mean  you  no  harm,  but  good.  I ’ve  seen  so  much, 
in  my  day,  of  that  using  the  devil’s  weapons  to  fight 
God’s  battles,  that  it  sirens  me  like  to  see  it  again. 


God’s  battles,  that  it  sidcens  me  like  to  see  it  again. 
But  it 's  no  use,  smd  dead  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Good  Book ;  it ’s  only  dividing  the  house  against 
itself,  and  shaking  the  walls.” 

Struck  with  the  fervor  of  his  manner,  I  no  longer 
treated  the  matter  as  a  jest,  but  inquired  In  plain 
terms  what  he  supposed  I  was  doing  which  could 
necessitate  so  very  earnest  an  expostulation ;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  my  amazement  at  his  reply. 

“  Why,  are  n’t  you,  at  this  very  time,  a  copying 
down  the  names  of  men  who  have  been  dead  and 
gone  these  fifty  years,  as  having  signeil  your  peti¬ 
tion  ?  And  do  you  believe  the  blessing  of  God  .lil- 
mighty  will  really  be  on  anything  obtained  in  such 
a  way  ?  O  sir !  you  ’re  but  young,  smd  other  folks 
have  urged  you  to  it,  maybe ;  but  don’t  you  do  it,  — 
don’t  you !  ”  And  he  seemed  as  though  about  to  burst 
into  tears  with  sheer  eagerness. 

I  hastened  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  so  erroneous  an 
impression,  and  proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction 
what  was  the  real  nature  of  my  employment ;  but. 
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having  done  so,  1  did  not  scruple  to  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  even  suspected  me  of  so  strange 


came  to  pass  that  he  even  suspected  me  of  so  strange 
a  fraud. 

“  It  would  n’t  have  been  the  first  time  that  I  have 
known  such  things  dene,  I  assure  you,”  replied  he ; 
“though  not,  perhaps,  in  this  very  place.  But  I 
could  tell  you  of  a  man  who  has  made  every  child 
that  was  christened,  and  every  man  who  was  buried, 
in  the  whole  parish,  petition  parliament  half  a  dozen 
times  over  2igalnst  different  things,  —  corn-laws, 
Jews,  Sunday  letter-carriers,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
else.  Uncommon  odd  signatures  some  of  them  were, 
too  1  Fellows  who  had  died  of  drink  cried  out  for 
severe  liquor-laws ;  the  ungodliest  men  in  the  bor¬ 
ough  were  made  so  unhappy  by  seeing  folks  bring 
letters  on  Sundays,  that  they  could  n’t  bear  their 
lives ;  and  chaps  who  owed  at  every  shop  that  would 
trust  them  were  hot  after  a  law  for  the  better  re¬ 
covery  of  small  debts.  There  were  a  nice  lot  of  them, 
I  can  assure  you.” 

“  But  how  did  he  get  over  the  difficulty  of  so 
many  signatures  being  m  one  hand  ?  ”  asked  I. 

“  O,  he  spotted  them  about,”  replied  Michael, 
with  a  grim  dmckle ;  “  two  or  three  genuine  names, 
and  then  ‘John  Tubbs, -{-his  mark,’  &c.  That’s 
easy  enough  done ;  besides  which,  nobody,  I  hear, 
ever  reads  them.  Why,  bless  your  heart !  they  do 
tell  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  signed  fur  the 
Charter  dozens  of  times ;  and  I  know  that,  at  one 
time,  yon  could  get  a  pipe  of  tobacco  given  you 
whenever  you  gave  your  name  against  the  Maynooth 
Grant.  But  them ’s  only  tricks  of  the  trade,  as  it 
were  ;  and  if  parliament  don’t  choose  to  see  through 
them  (which  1  suppose  they  do)  it ’s  their  concern, 
for  there  will  always  be  plenty  to  cheat  them  as 
wish  to  be  cheated.  But  1  ’d  have  been  sorry  if 
^ou  and  the  church-books  had  had  aught  to  do  with 
it  I  don’t  believe  in  bad  wa^  leading  to  good 
ends.”  A  sentiment  In  which  1  was  quite  dispo^d 
to  cordially  agree. 

Having  already  recorded  the  old  man’s  services 
in  keeping  me  out  of  scrapes,  I  must  now  depict 
him,  for  once  in  a  way,  in  the  less  favorable  light  of 
the  involuntary  cause  of  my  giving  most  dire  offence 
to  a  neighboring  clergyman,  by  giving  way  to  my 
laughter  under  circumstances  which,  however  pro¬ 
vocative  of  merriment,  were  equally  unfitted  for  its 
indulgence.  The  incumbent  of  a  small  district 
church  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pitsmouth  (a 


man  of  considerable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  hot 
somewhat  addicted  to  the  failing  of  the  cuckoo,  in 
“  never  being  tired  of  hearing  his  own  voice  ”)  was, 
not  unfrequently,  good  enou^  to  preach  for  me,  es¬ 
pecially  upon  such  occasions  as  demanded  that  de¬ 
scription  of  eloquence  which  best  entices  the  money 
out  of  people’s  pockets  for  charitable  purposes ;  w 
nothing  could  be  less  desirable  than  to  offend  the 
self-complacency  of  so  valuable  an  ally.  Moreover, 
he  really  was  a  good  man,  though  his  head  was  not, 
perhaps,  as  sound  as  his  heart;  and  if  he  gloried 
overmuch  in  what  he  did,  his  works  were,  in  them¬ 
selves,  purely  meant  and  honestly  carried  out.  It 
was  wrong,  therefore,  as  well  as  foolish,  to  have 
made  even  a  passing  jest  of  the  petty  foibles  of  a 
useful  servant  of  his  Great  Master.  But,  at  the  time, 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  was  too  much  for  my 
self-control,  and  I  laughed  first,  to  repent  last,  with 
what  temptation  the  reader  must  decide. 

Having  often  assisted  me,  my  worthy  friend  Pow¬ 
ell  at  last  required  a  little  of  my  aid  in  return,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  precise  time  when  I  was  sure 
to  be  found  in  the  vestry,  waiting  for  all  comers,  duly 
made  his  appearance  and  proffered  his  request,  which 
was  the  more  easily  acceded  to,  as  I  happened  at  that 


time  to  be  unusually  well  supplied  with  help  for  my 
own  duties,  since  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  was  star- 


own  duties,  since  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  was  stay¬ 
ing,  for  a  time,  at  a  seaside  part  of  our  parish. 

So  far  so  good !  But  now  came  the  various  ml 
nor  details  of  what  he  wanted  done,  which  streamed 
in,  one  after  another,  like  an  enormous  tail  to  a  very 
small  kite.  “  Would  you  object  to  give  due  prom¬ 
inence  to  such  and  such  doctrines  ?  ”  he  inquired. 
“  No !  on  second  consideration,  would  you  kindly 
make  an  especial  point  of  avoiding  everything  re¬ 
lating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  them,  as  our  opin¬ 
ions  on  that  head  do  not  agree  ?  Would  you  do 
this  ?  —  would  you  be  veir  careful  not  to  forget  the 
other  ?  ”  and  so  on,  until  I  really  thought  we  should 
never  come  to  the  end.  At  last  he  arrived  at  his 
climax,  and  sublime  enough  it  was.  “  May  (iod 
protect  my  poor  people  during  my  unavoidable  ab¬ 
sence  !  ”  A  most  portentous,  unearthly  laugh  now 
exploded  from  old  Michael,  who  was  standing  by, 
the  very  croak  of  a  supernaturally  age<l  and  experi 
enced  raven,  listening  with  good-humored  pity  to 
the  self-conceit  of  a  fledgling,  proud  of  having 
amassed  the  treasure  of  two  tin  spoons.  “  Don’t  be 
down-hearted,"  quoth  he,  with  such  apparent  sin¬ 
cerity  that  I  thoroughly  believe  he  meant  no  of¬ 
fence  ;  “  they  ’ll  do  without  you  well  enough  !  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  folks  are  very  rarely  as  much 
missed  as  they  suppose.  Indeed,  many  people  like 
nothing  better  than  a  bit  change  In  the  pulpit.  Nay, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I ’d  stay  my  holiday  out, 
and  not  hurry  back  again  for  nothing  at  alL” 

Poor  Powell’s  face,  as  he  listened  to  this  eccentric 
piece  of  comfort,  was  indeed  a  sight  to  see.  Lord 
Burleigh’s  famous  shake  of  tlie  head  could  hardly 
have  expressed  so  many  various  feelings.  Anger,  I 
must  confess,  it  did  not  convey  to  any  great  extent; 
but  for  bitter  disappointment,  struggling  with  in- 
eredulous  amazement,  it  was  a  perfect  study.  If  he 
were  not  so  missed,  he  seemed  to  be  arguing  to  him¬ 
self,  and  if  the  void  caused  by  his  a^nce  was  so 
httle  felt,  then  were  all  his  brightest  hopes  blighted 
indeed !  But  no !  the  man  must  be  only  joking. 
No  one  could  really  think  thus  calmly  of  all  his  ser¬ 
vices.  “  And  for  old  Nannie  Carter  ?”  murmured 
he.  “  Gie  her  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  a 
paper  of  snuff,”  quoth  Michael.  Both  face  and 
manner  were  irresistible.  I  very  stupidly  burst 
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into  a  shout  of  laughter,  thereby  driving  away  in  a 
hnff  a  man  whom  I  was  verj’  sorry  to  have  vexed, 
nnd  doing  my  utmost  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  say¬ 
ing  that  folly  supplies  almost  as  many  weapons  to 
SaUn’s  annory  as  actual  wickedness. 

Certainly  to  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  man  worth 
t  dozen  of  myself  was  a  noble  day’s  work  on  which 
to  reflect  at  night;  so  it  was  ]>lain  that  the  next 

i  itage  of  tlte  affair  must  Itc  one  of  condign  penance 
for  the  silly  oflence.  For  the  matter  was  renderetl 

t  nil  the  worse  by  the  fact  that  my  friend  hail  come  to 
isk  for  help,  not  to  olfer  it;  so  it  was  unusually  to  be 
lamented  that  wc  should  have  parted  on  such  terms ! 
that  iil-timed  laugh  must  be^x  plated  by  correspond- 
'  ing  contortions  upon  the  wrong  side  of  my  mouth, 
“iladeira  to-day  means  colchicum  to-morrow,”  as 

;  i)r. - used  to  say  to  self-indulging  patients ;  so, 

the  sC'Oner  the  bitter  draught  was  swallowed,  the 
better.  By  what  apologies  and  concessions  1  made 
my  peace  there  is  no  necessity  to  relate  at  full 
lenortli ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  undertook  Mr.  Powell’s 
duty  for  a  whole  fortnight  with  pi-etty  good  success, 
wid  so  atoned  for  my  former  rudeness ;  but  1  think 
that  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  little  afraid  of’ 
Michael,  since,  although  he  assisted  at  our  church 
more  than  once  during  the  remainder  of  iny  resi- 
:  dence,  I  never  knew  him  avail  himself  of  any  of 
;  the  old  man’s  good  offices  which  he  could  possibly 
avoid. 

I  have  confined  myself  almost  exclusively  in  my 
|;  present  reminiscences  to  the  more  eccentric  traits  in 
^  Uiciiael’s  character  as  being  tliosc  which  were  must 
*i  likely  to  amuse  a  strange  reader ;  but,  in  good  truth, 

ii  there  lay  beneath  that  rough  exterior  much  delicacy 
i:  of  feeling  as  well  as  sound  ^religious  good  sense, 

'  which  won  my  thorough  respect  and  estfeeuf,  though 
ij  afToriling  no  salient  [K>ints  fur  illustrative  anecdote. 

!  The  most  sterling  points  of  spiritual  worth  in  every 
'  man,  1  think,  must  necesearily  be  those  which  are 

least  brouglit  forward  to  public  notice,  and  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  general  gossip.  Ills 
I  oddities,  his  little  adventures,  his  failings,  or  his 
I  qaarrcls,  may  make  him  talked  of;  his  virtues,  or  his 
acts  of  devotion,  are  mostly  kept  private,  known  on¬ 
ly  to  himself  and  to  Him  who  sceth  in  secret,  to  re¬ 
ward  at  last,  before  men  and  angels,  very  openly, 
i  Upon  the  many  proofs,  then,  which  I  received, 

I  that  good  old  friend  thought  freipiently,  as  well 
'  as  sensibly  and  piously,  upon  the  things  wiiich  prin¬ 
cipally  coni'orneil  his  peace,  1  shall  say  no  more  than 
simply  to  record  witli  how  great  force  tlie  notice  of 
his  death  rcc.alled  to  my  mind  his  parting  fai'cwell 
when  I  left  Pltsmouth,  many  yeaw  ago.  •*  Don’t 
j  talk  about  never  meeting  again,”  saul  be ;  “to  part 
'  fur  life  is  not  the  same  thing  as  parting  forever.” 
Amen  to  the  good  wish  thus  indirectly  cxpre;.ied, 
old  Michael !  for  whoever  meets  you  iu  that  myste¬ 
rious  world  will  meet,  I  honestly  believe,  so  (xod- 
fearing  a  spirit,  that  ho  may  safely  enough  cast  in 
his  lot  with  yours.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
I  wish  wo  may  see  each  other  again ! 

THE  MOOPJ.AXD  MILL. 

IX  SaVEX  CHAPTEllS.  —  CHAITEK  IV. 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  but  fur  the  oociirrcnce  of  one 
or  two  enlivening  incidents,  we  doubt  tlie  scenery 
of  the  moorlands  would  pierhaps  have  been  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  dull  in  Mrs.  Watkin’s  eyes ;  nor  did 
•he,  on  longer  aciiuaintance,  find  the  work-people 
at  the  mill  so  interesting  as  at  the  first.  Tlicir  po- 
liteni>s8  abated ;  and  ujwn  her  proceeding  to  visit 


at  the  cottages,  suggesting  there  this  and  the  other 
domestic  rtdbrni,  there  was  disclosed  an  obstinacy  of 
another  and  more  active  kiini  than  the  merely  pas¬ 
sive  inattenUon  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
south.  Mrs.  Watkin,  however,  in  part  iiiaile  amends 
for  these  disappointments  by  successfully  cultivating 
the  ac(|uaintance  of  Mr.  VVatson,  _  the  surgeon  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of,  and  of  his  wife ;  and,  what  varied 
the  course  of  things  still  more  pleasingly,  she  had 
accompanied  Caroline  to  the  neighboring  town  on  a 
businefe  errand  to  the  local  ’oank,  where  they  were 
received  by  tlie  junior  principal,  Mr.  Grey,  with  a 
courtesy  which  certainly  wa.s  in  excess  of  what  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  transnctioiis  required.  Ever 
since,  Mrs.  Watkin  had  been  slightly  romantic  on 
the  subject.  The  allusions  diil  not  appear  to  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  Caroline,  judging  from  the  instant  crim¬ 
son  of  her  cheeks  when  the  faintest  hint  wjis  given 
of  it.  During  this  time,  there  was  not  much  that 
was  noticeable  in  Stephen’s  conduct ;  occasionally, 
be  had  t.aciturn  fits,  but  his  aunt  made  little  of  that, 
for  she  confidently  remarked  to  Caroline  that  men 
were  strange  creatures,  and  needed  a  deal  of  liu- 
moring.  Accordingly,  at  these  times,  they  both 
humored  Su^phen,  each  in  her  own  way  ;  Mi's.  Wat- 
kin’s  way,  after  the  first  or  second  occasion,  siieming 
to  irritate  him,  rather  than  the  contrary.  But  on 
the  afternoon  of  tlie  day  which  completed  tlie  first 
week  after  Mrs.  Watkin’s  arrival  at  tlie  mill,  an 
event  occurred  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  train  of  circuuostinces  which  constitutes  the 
remainder  of  this  narrative. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  fast  nearing  tc.a-tlii'.e, 
i'.s  that  meal  w.as  fixed  in  that  rustic  neighborhood, 
and  ilrs.  Watkin  was  in  her  room  up  stairs,  attend¬ 
ing  to  some  little  matters  of  her  own.  Bain  w.as 
falling,  as  it  bad  been  doing  all  the  dny,  and  wlien 
rain  does  ilesceiid  in  that  district  it  comes  down  in 
sheets  ;  consequently,  there  had  luicn  no  wandering 
away  from  home.  The  wiivdovf  of  the  room  in  which 
Mrs.  Watkin  was  looked  towards  the,  mill,  and,  on 
lifting  her  he.ad,  a  moving  figure  below  .attracted 
her  attention;  it  was  Caroline  cro-^iiig  the  mill- 
yiird  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Imiisc.  Her  ap]>earance 
struck  her  aunt  even  at  that  dist.iiice.  Although  it 
was  raining  heavily,  she  wa,s  barcheai’.cd,  and  she 
was  walking  .slowly  ;  once,  or  twice  she  almost  seemed 
to  stagger.  As  she  came  through  the  gates  and  over 
the  road.  Mi's.  Watkin  could  distinctly  sec  an  un¬ 
usual  pallor  upon  lair  face.  Hurrying  in  alarm  from 
the  room,  tlie  elder  lady  reachcil  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  just  as  Caroline  entered  the  hall  by  the 
outer  door. 

“  What  is  tiio  matter  ’?  Has  tlicrc  lieen  aii  acc’i- 
dent  at  the  mill  ?  Where  is  Stephen  ”  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  dem.aiided  Mrs.  Watkin. 

“  Accident !  No,  tlicrc  has  not  Iiccn  any  acci¬ 
dent,”  answered  Caroline,  looking  fixedly  at  her 
aunt,  and  tlmn  she  went  past  her  into  the  p.arlor. 

“  But  you  arc  ill  ?  ” 

“  My  bead  aches  ”;  and  Caroline,  for  just  a  sec¬ 
ond.  turned  her  white  face  full  towanis  her  relative, 
her  large  blue  eyes  having  a  strange  wild  look  in 
them.  “  I  fholl  be  better  ;  it  conies  on  sometioics.” 
She  went  right  on  into  the  bay  of  the  window,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  most  cheerless  view  of  the  narrow,  m’lst- 
choked  valley. 

Mrs.  Watkin  followed  lier,  'myiiig  a  hand  upon 
her  niece’s  shoulder,  and  s1i[>(iing  it  downwanls  in 
search  of  her  hand.  At  the  touch,  Caroline  liecarae 
quite  rigid,  and  there  was  a  quick  rustling  of  some 
!  papers  that  were  clutched  between  her  right  finsers. 
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“They  are  mine,”  she  said;  and  with  a  rapid, 
half-frightened  gesture,  she  crushed  the  manuscnpts, 
whatever  they  were,  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Watkin  said  nothing ;  she  was  completely  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  sudden  change  of  behavior  in  Caro¬ 
line,  and  the  expression  with  which  she  gazed  into 
the  latter’s  face  showed  this.  After  a  little  silence, 
Caroline  bluntly  said :  “  I  and  Stephen  have  had 
some  words,  aunt.  Don’t  ask  me  why.”  She  hesi¬ 
tated  a  second  or  two  before  she  added :  “  It  is 
connected  with  the  business.” 

I  thought,  last  night,  there  was  something  be¬ 
tween  you,”  and  the  aunt  shrewdly  raised  her  eye¬ 
brows.  “  You  ought  to  be  angry-,  not  he,  about  the 
business.  But  I  would  not  let  it  put  me  about,”  she 
mildly  said. 

“  We  must  get  out  of  the  business,  —  we  must  do 
so  at  any  sacrifice,”  emphatically  repeated  Caroline, 
letting  herself  drop,  every  limb  utterly  relaxed,  in¬ 
to  a  (diair. 

“  Certainly.  The  sooner  you  are  out  of  it  the 
better ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  job  you  did  take 
to  the  book-keeping ;  you  know  better  how  things 
are  going  on.” 

“  What  is  our  bit  of  money  ?  Let  it  go !  ”  and 
Caroline’s  eyes  flashed  through  tears.  “  We  should 
live  somehow  even  then.” 

“  Has  he  been  doing  something  y-ou  did  not  know 
of?  It  isflrery  shameful  of  him  if  he  has.  I  don’t 
quite  understand  about  signing  bills  and  those  mat¬ 
ters,  but  I  suppose  it  ruins  people.  Surely  that  is 
not  it  ?  ” 

“  No  ” :  and  Caroline’s  hand  went  with  a  twitch 
in  the  direction  of  her  pocket.  “  I  wonder,”  she 
quickly  went  on,  speaking  in  a  different  tone,  “  if 
he  will  come  in  for  tea  ?  But  now  you  are  with  us, 
he  will ;  for  he  knows  I  should  not  embarrass  him 
by  telling  you  where  I  thought  he  was  to  blame.” 

Mrs.  Watkin  coughed  slightly.  She  understood 
this  perfectly,  and  fmt  that  Me  had  lost  her  chance 
for  the  present.  “  That  is  well  enough,  Caroline,” 
she  said  rather  stiffly ;  “  but  I  don’t  think  it  is  wise 
to  act  without  advice.  Men  believe  they  under¬ 
stand  business  better  than  women,  and  don’t  like  to 
be  openly  guided.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  going  aTOut  a  thing,  and  a  quarrel  is  the  worst 
means  of  all.” 

“  Send  Mary  across,  aunt,  to  say  tea  is  nearly 
ready ;  let  her  say  you  want  it  ” ;  and  Caroline,  rising 
and  going  to  the  door,  called  to  the  servant-girl. 
When  the  maid  came,  she  stood  aside  for  Mrs. 
Watkin  to  give  her  the  message.  “  Take  no  notice 
of  him,  aunt,”,  added  Caroline,  reclosing  the  door. 
“  Very  likely  he  will  be  sulky,  but  it  soon  passes 
away.^ 

After  a  short  Interval,  Mrs.  Watkin  returned  to 
the  attack,  but  again  she  did  not  gain  much  by  it. 
Caroline  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  answering 
only  in  monosydlables ;  at  last  she  started  up,  and 
began  altering  the  positions  of  some  china  orna¬ 
ments  upon  a  kind  of  buffet  there  was  in  the  room. 
The  aunt,  however,  kept  on  talking.  If  she  was  in 
Caroline’s  place,  she  finally-  suggested,  she  should 
not  hesitate  to  lay  all  the  matters  confidentially  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Grey,  —  the  y-oung  banker,  —  for  he  must 
have  an  inkling  now,  from  the  banking  account, 
how  things  stood.  He  might  be  pleased  by  such  a 
step,  and  —  The  remarks  were  cut  short  by  Caro¬ 
line  dropping  one  of  the  vases,  which  had  all  along 
been  chinking  in  her  unsteady  hands;  and  Mrs. 
Watkin  had  to  go  and  help  her  in  picking  up  the 
fragments. 


Stephen  was  somewhat  tardy  in  responding  to  ' 
the  message  about  tea,  but  at  length  he  came 
Like  Caroline,  he  was  very  pale,  but,  in  addition  to  ' 
that,  he  had  a  dogged,  abashed  look.  Mrs.  Watkin 
affected  to  be  very  talkative,  assuming  utter  igno. 
ranee  of  the  state  of  things  between  brother  and 
sister.  Caroline,  on  this  oceasion,  strange  to  ear 
did  not  make  any  overtures  to  Stephen;  he  evh 
dently  avoided  meeting  her  glance,  but  she  did  not 
give  him  tnuch  trouble  in  that  respect.  The  few  j 
observations  she  made  in  reply  to  her  aunt’s  hap¬ 
hazard  talk  did  not  in  any  way  involve  him,  and 
he  did  not  utter  twoscore  wonls  during  the  meal, 
speaking  then  only  itf  answer  to  Mrs.  Watkin’s 
direct  appeals  to  him.  All  seemed  relieved  when 
tea  was  over,  and,  almost  immediately  after  it, 
Stephen  left  the  room.  Both  the  women  dropped 
their  heads  to  listen  after  him,  and  they  heard 
his  footsteps  ascend  the  staircase.  After  a  few 
minutes’  stay,  he  came  down  again,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  for  some  purpose ;  then  he  re-  ‘ 
turned  along  the  passage,  going  out  of  the  honse 
by  the  front  door.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
they  learned  from  Alary  that  he  was  not  to  be 
expected  home  till  late.  He  had  gone  into  the 
kitchen,  and,  in  an  off-hand  way-,  told  the  girl  he  ! 
was  going  over  the  hill,  evidently  intending  that  the  ' 
information  should  reach  the  parlor  in  that  circui¬ 
tous  fashion.  \ 

“  He  will  be  drenched  in  the  rain  !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Watkin,  glancing  towards  the  window,  which  showed 
the  bottom  valley  still  filled  with  the  gray  rain-mist 

Caroline  followed  her  aunt’s  gaze,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing  by  way  of  reply ;  and,  as  if  under  cover  of  the 
little  bustle  made  by  Mary  in  removing  the  tea- 
things,  she  quitted  the  parlor,  going  herself  up  stairs. 
She  remained  there  until  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
kin,  who  was  eager  to  learn  what  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this,  exhausted  itself,  and  that  lady  at  last 
went  to  seek  her  niece.  Airs.  Watkin,  though  not 
the  lightest  of  persons,  had  an  easy  tread,  and  she 
made  little  noise  in  approaching  Caroline’s  chamber. 
Tapping  on  the  door,  she  at  once  turned  the  handle, 
and  opened  it.  She  saw  Caroline  starting  up  frop 
a  kneeling  posture  by  the  bedside,  and  upon  the 
counterpane,  her  quick  glance  noticed,  spread  ont, 
two  pieces  of  paper ;  of  those,  however,  she  had  only 
the  briefest  observation,  for  Caroline  scrambled  them 
up,  and,  with  the  same  hurried  eagerness  previously 
shown  down  stairs,  thrust  them  into  her  pocket. 

“  I  thought  you  might  be  unwell.  Don’t  be 
cross  at  my  coming  up  ” ;  and  the  aunt  went  near  to 
her.  Caroline’s  first  look,  before  she  recognized 
who  it  was  that  entered,  was  one  in  which  rage  was 
expressed  as  well  as  a  sort  of  seare. 

“  I  will  go  down,”  said  Caroline,  turning  away  in 
much  embarrassment,  and  covertly  wiping  her  face. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  niece  ?  ”  pursued  the  aunt. 
“  You  are  worriting  yourself  over  those  papers.  I 
am  not  curious,  —  you  know  I  .am  not ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  think  all  kinds  of  mysteries. 

I  am  your  aunt,  and  I  only-  wish  to  advise  with 
you  for  the  best.” 

“  I  know  you  do  ”  ;  and  Caroline  slipped  her  arms 
around  her  aunt’s  neck,  and  kissed  her ;  then  she 
leaned  her  head  on  Airs.  Watkin’s  shoulder,  sobbing 
violently. 

Her  aunt  tried  to  soothe  her ;  and  when  she  had 
a  little  succeeded,  she  again  reverted  to  the  papers, 
remarking  that  they  must  be  something  very  serious 
to  agitate  her  in  this  way. 

“  If  you  will  promise  not  to  ask  questions  about 
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them  afterwards,  I  will  show  you  the  papers,”  said 
Caroline,  as  if  at  a  sudden  impulse,  straightening 
herself  where  she  stood.  “  They  are  nothing  im- 
nortant,  I  mean,”  and  the  words  came  confusedly ; 
“they  are  not  anything  you  are  thinking  of.” 

“Well,  then,  you  ^ould  not  have  acted  so  in 
reference  to  them.  I  should  have  thought  they 
were  something  very  important,”  answered  Mrs. 
Watkin,  cleverly  avoiding  giving  any  pledge. 

Caroline  went  straight  to  the  dressing-table  before 
the  window,  and,  pro*Iucing  from  her  pocket  two 
half-sheets  of  paper,  stretched  them  out  flat  upon  the 
table. 

“  It  is  Stephen’s  writing,”  eagerly  said  the  aunt, 
tracin''  with  her  fingers  the  marks  on  each  sheet. 
“‘Varve,’”  she  went  on,  reading  a  word  written 
across  a  diagram.  “  What  are  those  figures  ?  Here 
is  another  ‘  valve.’  ” 

“  You  do  not  understand  it  ?  ”  demanded  rather 
than  inquired  Caroline. 

“  I  do  not  ” ;  and  the  speaker  lifted  herself  with  a 
very  disappointed,  but  stdl  wondering  air. 

“I  knew  you  would  not,”  was  the  next  remark, 
accompanied  by  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  both  the  sheets 
were  hastily  returned  to  the  pocket. 

“  Is  it  new  machinery  V  ” 

“  Perhaps  it  is,”  leaped  from  Caroline’s  lips ;  but 
her  eyes  instantly  grew  troubled,  and  she  nervously 
went  on :  “  Nothing  will  come  of  it.  It  does  not 
matter,  aunt,  what  it  is.”  She  moved,  as  she  spoke, 
to  go  down  stairs. 

“I  should  not  consent  to  his  sinking  any  more 
money  in  experiments  of  that  kind,  —  if  that  is  it,” 
rather  dryly  remarked  the  aunt,  following  Caroline. 

The  latter  made  some  unintelligible  remark,  and 
they  descended  the  stairs  together. 

What  degree  of  criminality  attached  to  Caroline’s 
“Perhaps  it  is,”  it  is  hardly  for  fellow-erring  human 
beings,  but  it  was  not  the  truth  she  answered.  The 
papers  she  had  shown  to  her  aunt  referred  to  no  new 
machinery,  and  the  poor  bewildered  Caroline  knew 
that  they  did  not.  How  gladly  she  could  have 
wished  that  they  had  !  They  were  neither  more  nor 
leaf  than  duplicates  of  the  plans  we  saw  her  tear  up 
in  the  counting-house,  which  her  brother  had  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill-dam !  That  af¬ 
ternoon  she  had  lighted  upon  them  in  an  invoice- 
drawer  usually  only  had  recourse  to  by  Stephen ; 
and  the  discovery  had  struck  her  with  the  horrifying 
assurance  that  the  temptation  had  returned  upon 
Stephen!  Brother  and  sister  again  had  an  inter¬ 
view,  at  the  end  of  which  Caroline,  retaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  papers,  reeled  across  the  mill-yard  to 
the  house,  in  the  condition  in  which  her  aunt  first 
aw  her  through  the  window.  This,  assuredly,  was 
a  situation  of  aflairs  grave  enough. 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  evening  to  both  aunt  and 
niece ;  all  the  more  so  that  the  two  women  w'ere  now 
in  false  positions  the  one  towards  the  other.  Mrs. 
Watkin’s  feminine  instincts  made  her  dissatisfied 
with  what  she  felt  was  not  an  adequate  explanation 
of  matters ;  and  Caroline,  on  the  other  hand,  tried 
hard  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  whole  occur¬ 
rences.  Uour  after  hour  passed,  and  Stephen  did 
not  return.  Whither  he  was  gone,  of  course  neither 
of  them  knew.  “  Over  the  hill  ”  was  a  local  phrase 
of  very  wide  interpretation :  it  might  mean  either  or 
both  of  the  two  nearest  villages ;  and  it  might  signi¬ 
fy  the  market  town,  which  was  a  good  seven  miles 
tway.  Mrs.  Watkin  suggested  that  he  might  have 
^ne  to  see  Mr.  Watson,  the  surgeon  ;  but  Caroline 
best  knew  her  brother’s  temper  and  his  then  state 


of  mind,  and  she  shook  her  head.  Stephen,  she 
felt,  after  what  had  passed  that  afternoon,  had  not 
gone  to  hold  a  humdrum  conversation  with  their  re¬ 
spectable  but  prosy  friend.  Fortunately,  the  rain 
had  ceased ;  and  though  the  wind  was  soughing 
noisily  in  the  valleys,  the  moon  rose  to  light  the 
drear  winding  roads.  Mrs.  Watkin  expressed  some 
fears  for  Stephen’s  safety ;  but  Caroline  did  not 
seem  apprehensive  on  that  ground ;  and  somewhat 
to  her  aunt’s  surprise,  before  the  usual  hour  for  bed¬ 
time  arrived,  she  urged  that  they  should  both  retire, 
leaving  Mary  to  wait  for  him.  Mrs.  Watkin,  how¬ 
ever,  resisted  this,  and  the  time  dragged  on  until 
nearly  ten  o’clock,  —  a  very  late  hour  there.  Then 
Stephen  came.  The  aunt  soon  discovered  a  reason 
for  Caroline’iwishing  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival.  Less  keen  eyes  than  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin’swould  have  detected  that  he  had  had  drink, 
wherever  he  had  obtained  it.  Not  that  he  was  any¬ 
thing  like  tipsy;  and  possibly  he  thought  he  had 
disguised  his  condition  altogether,  for  no  remark 
was  made  upon  It.  He  was  not  ill-tempered, 
and  indeed,  he  seemed  Inclined  to  talk,  though 
again  he  took  no  heed  of  his  sister.  Caroline 
scarcely  spoke  after  his  arrival ;  but  she  stood  by 
while  the  aunt  imperatively  required  that  Stephen 
should  at  once  go  to  bed,  for  his  clothes,  she  said, 
must  still  be  damp  from  the  rain  when  he  set  out 
lie,  after  a  little  demur,  assented  to  this,  and  then 
Caroline  suddenly  became  missing  ;  she  bad  made  a 
signal  of  good  night  to  Mrs.  Watkin,  but  she  took 
no  leave  of  Stephen. 

From  many  points  of  the  moors,  for  long  after¬ 
wards  that  night,  a  light  could  be  seen  burning  like 
a  star  in  Caroline’s  bedroom  window,  though  that 
was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  her  usual  habits. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Early  the  next  morning  Caroline  was  at  the 
bedside  of  her  aunt,  apparently  very  anxious  to 
efiace  any  lingering  recollection  of  what  might  have 
been  unsatisfactory  on  the  previous  evening.  Mrs. 
Watkin  inquired  where  Stephen  was,  and  Caroline, 
who  was  already  fully  dressed,  and  had  been  down 
stairs,  replied  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  mill. 

“  I  think  you  should  have  bid  him  good  night,” 
said  the  aunt. 

“  To  go  away  from  home  and  take  drink  is  not 
the  way  to  overcome  a  temptation,”  answered  Caro¬ 
line,  with  quickness  and  irritation. 

“  A  temptation  !  ” 

“  It  is  the  way  to  let  a  man  lose  what  little  power 
of  self-control  he  has.  Satan  likes  to  catch  a  man 
in  that  condition,”  excitedly  went  on  Caroline,  not 
heeding  the  interruption. 

“  You  are  shivering,”  said  Mrs.  Watkin,  more 
closely  scrutinizing  her  niece. 

“  Am  I  ?  It  is -nothing.” 

The  aunt  shook  her  head,  for  Caroline,  even 
while  she  ansv'ered  so  lightly,  had  a  violent  tremor 
in  every  limb,  and  her  face,  examined  closely,  was 
very  worn  and  haggard.  She  could  have  had  very 
little  sle^.  “  Go  down  stairs,  and  get  a  cup  of 
warm  coffee.  You  must  not  quarrel  with  Stephen ; 
it  will  make  you  ill.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are 
quite  managing  him  rightly,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  most  to  blame,  and  so  I  shall  tell  him.  I  won’t 
have  him  making  you  ill  while  I  am  here,  at  any 
rate.” 

“  Don’t  speak  to  him,  aunt.  It  will  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse  if  he  thinks  you  know  anything,”  said 
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CaroliDe,  dashing  away  the  tears  which  this  touch 
of  sympathy  had  instantly  called  up.  “  I  was  not 
(juite  straightforward  yesterday,”  and  she  forced  her 
liquid  blue  eyes  to  meet  the  aunt’s  gaze.  “  Those 
papers  were  not  about  machinery ;  but  do  not  ask 
me,  —  you  said  you  would  not.  I  felt  I  must  say 
this,  for  how  can  I  pray  for  others  if  I  am  not  my¬ 
self  truthful  ?  ” 

‘‘  No  —  no,  you  could  not,”  slowly  answered  the 
aunt,  looking  at  her  niece  in  much  astonishment 
“  But  go  and  get  something  warm.  We  will  talk 
about  it  another  time.  See  bow  you  are  shaking 
again.  I  ’ll  be  down  directly  ” ;  aad  she  leil  Caro¬ 
line  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Watkin  w.as  a  woman 
of  strong  curiosity,  but  her  other  natural  feelings 
were  also  energetic,  and  she  just  then  felt  nothing 
but  alarm  and  sympathy  for  Caroline. 

When  the  aunt  rejoined  her  niece  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Caroline  appeared  greatly  to  have  rallied. 
Stephen,  some  time  after,  sent  a  boy  from  the  mill 
to  fetch  his  breakfast,  saying  he  was  busy ;  possibly 
his  recollections  of  the  previous  night  made  liim  re¬ 
luctant  to  face  his  female  relatives  so  soon.  He, 
however,  appeared  at  dinner,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  tliat  he  still  avoided  Caroline’s  gaze,  and  had 
very  little  to  say,  there  was  nothing  noticeable  in 
him.  Caroline  did  not  go  ovbr  to  the  mill,  which 
was  quite  in  opposition  to  her  usual  practice ;  and 
twice  during  the  day  her  aunt  came  upon  her  un¬ 
expectedly,  once  in  the  garden  arbor,  and  again 
in  the  side-parlor,  intently  bending  over  the  myste¬ 
rious  papers  which  had  already  so  jjuzzled  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin.  The  latter  did  not  now  follow  up  her  inquiries ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  pretended  not  to  have  observed 
anything,  and  passed  over  Caroline’s  perturbation 
without  remark ;  the  truth  being,  that  she  was 
alarmed  by  the  latter’s  singular  conduct  and  altered 
appearance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Watkin 
herself  went  across  to  the  mill,  as  she  said,  to  fetch 
Stephen  to  tea,  which  she  had  hurried  on  a  little, 
upon  Caroline’s  account,  who,  at  dinner-time  scarce¬ 
ly  ate  aiiytliing.  It  was,  however,  plain  that,  in 
spite  of  Caroline’s  adjuration  in  the  morning,  the 
aunt  had  a  further  oViject  in  this  visit.  She  must 
have  made  it  an  opporiunity  to  have  some  talk  with 
Stephen  as  to  his  sisU>r's  state  of  health,  for,  on  en¬ 
tering  the  parlor,  Mrs.  Watkin  standing  by  with 
somewhat  of  expectation  in  her  manner,  he  went 
direct  to  Caroline,  and,  in  a  rather  shamefaced,  awk- 
wartl  way,  said  he  was  sorry  slie  was  not  well.  Slie 
made  a  friendly  reply,  couched  neither  very  warm¬ 
ly,  nor  the  contrary.  But  hirs.  Watkin’s  little  plan 
was  not  exhausted.  At  the  close  of  the  meal,  she 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  togetiier,  and  re¬ 
mained  absent  for  some  time.  A»  she  returned 
along  the  passage,  site  heard  Caroline’s  voice,  raised 
above  the  natural  pitch  :  “  I  liave  no  contidence  in 
you,  Stephen.  Tuis  thing  has  returned  upon  you 
twice ;  and  1  feel  that  a  trouble  of  some  kind  is 
hanging  over  us.” 

Stepwn  made  some  indistinct  reply,  and,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  door  as  his  aunt  pushed  it  open, 
passed  her,  his  face  glowing  crimfon,  and  left  the 
house. 

Almost  immetliately  after  this,  Caroline  had  an¬ 
other  bad  shivering  atftkck,  and  Mrs.  Watkin  seemed 
much  depressed  at  the  apparent  ill  )iuoce88  of  her 
well-meaut  management.  Caroline,  too,  was  very 
restless,  —  going  aimlessly  out  of  one  room  into  an¬ 
other;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  her  aunt  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  from  the  parlor  into  the  sitting-room,  she 


was  startled  by  Caroline  turning  tjuickly  upon  htr 
witli  the  curious  question :  “  Aunt,  did  you  ever 
have  a  strong  temptation  ?  ” 

“  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  the 
aunt,  a  little  color  coming  into  her  faded  cheeks. 

“  A  thought  that  takes  full  possession  of  you,”  nmj 
Caroline  raised  one  hand  and  pressed  it  above  b«r 
wild  eyes, — “haunting  you  till  you  can  think  of 
nothing  else  V  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  know  th.at  I  had.  If  I  had,  I  should 
have  asked  God  to  help  me,  and  should  have  strut 
gled  against  it.” 

“  1  struggle  against  it,”  answered  Caroline,  now 
s{)enking  with  unnatural  coldness,  and  she  turned 
abruptly  away. 

Mrs.  Watkin’s  apprehensions  increased,  this  be¬ 
havior  was  so  strikingly  opposed  to  Caroline’s  cos- 
tom.ary  (juiet  demeanor.  Making  a  pretext  for 
going  into  the  kitchen,  the  aunt  sent  Mary  to  tbe 
mill  with  a  private  message  to  Stephen ;  then, 


a  different  way  ;  and  the  result  of  the  conferenie 
was,  that  he  struck  off  along  the  road  leading  down 
the  valley,  while  his  aunt  returned  into  the  house. 

Stephen  was,  in  fact,  gone  to  tell  Mr.  Watwn 
that  Caroline  was  not  well,  and  to  ask  him  to  com 
up  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  calling  as  if  by 
accident,  and  see  her.  Stejihen  and  Mrs.  Watkin 
had  agreed  that  that  would  be  better  than  askin« 
Caroline  openly  to  have  medical  advice;  tbev 
feared  she  might  'say  no;  and  if  Mr.  Watson  hnil 
hurried  up  at  once,  they  also  doubted  whether  tbit 
would  have  pleased  her.  But  it  was  hoped  by  bofa 
of  them  that  the  surgeon  would  be  there  early 
the  morning. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,  Mrs.  W'atkin.  Sbe 
has  a  low  fever,  certainly*,  and  that  will  make  bet 
feel  fatigued.  It  is  a  common  symptom,  ma’am. 
But  her  fliot,  —  you  said  she  was  dot  out  yesterday 
broke  off  Mr.  Watson,  for  the  speaker  was  t 
friendly  surgeon,  who  had  “  accidentally  ”  called 
that  morning,  and  had  just  seen  Caroline  alone  in 
the  sitting-room. 

“  No,  sir ;  she  staid  indoors  all  day,”  answered 
Mrs.  Watkin,  the  two  being  now  together  In  tbe 
side-parlor. 

“  It  is  a  fresb  cut ;  it  can’t  be  twenty-four  Itoun 
old ;  a  clean  incised  wound  on  the  sole  of  the  left 
foot,  ma’am,  more  than  an  inch  In  length ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  rather  deep.  She  says  she  does  not 
know  how  it  was  done,  which  Is  odd,  for  it  mn.«t 
have  given  a  sharp  twinge  at  tbe  time.  Wash  it 
for  her  in  tepid  water,  and  bind  it  up,  not  over 
tightly.  I  ’ll  send  a  strip  of  plaster  along  with  tbe 
mixture.” 

“She  must  have  trod  upon  something  shrrp, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  I  will  look  the  carpet 
over  in  her  chamber.  She  did  not  complain  of  her 
foot  to  me,”  added  Mrs.  Watkin. 

“  I  saw  she  bad  that  slipper  off,  and  seemed  to  be 
nursing  the  foot,  so  I  asked  her  the  reason.  She 
did  not  appear  to  have  examined  it  herself.”  Ami 
the  surgeon  widened  his  eyes.  “It  is  just  like  a 
cut  the  split  stones  on  tbe  moor  might  m;\ke,  if 
she  had  been  walking  there  in  very  thin  boots.  But 
if  she  WM  not  out  yesterday,  it  can’t  be  that.” 

Mrs.  Watkin  shook  her  head,  and  looked  puzzled- 
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“Not  that  it  is  of  any  consequence,”  bnskly 
*ound  up  the  surgeon,  rearranging  his  thin  gray 
lair  on  ms  temples.  “  Wash  it,  and  plaster  it  The 
great  thing  will  be  to  feed  her  well,  and  keep  her 
ieerful,  for  she  has  very  suddenly  got  out  of  sorts. 
Mental  anxiety  of  some  kind,  1  expect  —  1  wish 
ijiey  were  out  of  the  mill,  for  it  has  always  been  a 
losing  concern  to  everybody.” 

“Did  she  mention  any  matter  of  anxiety,  sir ?  ” 
rather  keenly  asked  Mrs.  Watkin. 

“Not  particularly,  no.  Are  you  aware  of  any- 
tiing,  ma’am  ?  ”  and  the  male  gossip  craned  forward 
eigerly. 

“Nothing  specially,”  was  the  measured  reply. 
There  was  no  malice  in  Air.  Watson’s  inquisitive* 
gess.  From  living  in  that  lonely  district,  where  topics 
of  conversation  were  so  rare,  he  would  at  any  time 
have  given  a  moderate  round  sum  for  a  confidential 
chat  with  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  conversation 
vmt  on  a  little  further,  each  being  very  formally 
polite  to  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Watson  was  doomed  to 
partial  disappointment,  for  Airs.  Watkin,  as  we  know, 
had  herself  been  checkmated  by  Caroline,  and,  not 
caring  to  avow  her  own  ignorance,  the  lady  had  to 
affect  reserve.  Air.  Watson  reassuringly  predicted 
that  the  wonderful  mixture  he  was  going  to  send  up 
vouM  quickly  put  Caroline  all  to  rights  again ;  and, 
that  there  might  be  no  delay,  he  hurried  away,  in¬ 
tending  to  take  somebody  from  the  cottages  to 
bring  back  the  medicine.  But  he  intimated  that  he 
ghoHld  make  another  visit  on  the  following  morning. 

Caroline  was  evidently  ill,  and  sat  pale  imd  shiv¬ 
ering  by  the  sitting-room  fire ;  she,  however,  refused 
to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  made  light  of  her 
feelings  altogether.  Mrs.  Watkin  questioned  her 
about  her  foot,  but  she  had  no  explanations  to  give 
of  it,  although  the  aunt,  when  she  insisted  upon 
bathing  it,  found  quite  a  bad  cut,  exactly  as 
Watson  had  described  it  The  medicine  promised 
bjr  the  surgeon  arrived  in  course  of  time,  and  Caro¬ 
ls  allowed  her  aunt  to  have  her  way  in  reference 
to  it,  though  she  smiled  sceptically  as  she  took  it 
from  her  hands.  Stephen  appeared  to  be  much  af¬ 
fected  by  his  sister  continuing  so  unwell,  and  in  his 
ovra  way  was  very  attentive  to  her,  spending  an 
sDuaual  proportion  of  time  at  home ;  but  Caroline, 
although  she  showed  not  the  slightest  ill-temper, 
bat  talked  with  him  a  little,  seemed  not  at  ease  in 
Us  presence,  and,  as  it  were,  shrunk  from  the  inter¬ 
course.  As  the  day  wore  on,  Caroline  did  nothing 
bat  bnxxl  over  her  own  thoughts,  gazing  into  the  fire 
boar  after  hour,  and  answering  remarks  only  in  single 
sentences ;  the  only  break  to  this  being  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  fit  of  restlessness,  when  she  would  drag  herself 
to  the  window,  moving  with  pain,  and  complaining 
of  a  curious  stiffness  of  the  limbs  and  of  great  fa- 
tigne.  Still,  rest  she  would  not;  and  Mrs.  Watkin, 
to  distract  Caroline’s  attention,  at  last  asked  her  if 
she  thought  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  over  to  the 
milL 

“I  shall  not  go  there  any  more,”  instantly  re¬ 
plied  her  niece,  looking  up  with  scared  eyes  at  her 
relative,  and  giving  a  sudden  shiver  from  head  to 
foot  “  When  I  am  a  little  more  myself,  1  shall  in¬ 
sist  on  our  giving  it  up  at  once.” 

“  Yes,  I  would,”  soothingly  said  Mrs.  Watkin ; 
and  she  there  gladly  let  the  matter  rest.  But 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  next  attack  of  restless- 
>ess  seized  Caroline,  the  aunt  said :  “  Suppose  we 
go  into  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  ?  ” 

“  No,  aunt ;  O  no !  If  1  go  outside  the  door,  I 
shall  go  up  the  valley;  I  could  not  restrain  myself  I” 


and  Caroline  threw  up  her  arms.  'Then  she  al¬ 
most  rushed  to  the  chair  on  the  hearth,  and  nestled 
closely  in  it,  her  aunt  staring  at  her  in  surprise  and 
alarm. 

Later,  Airs.  Watkin  had  some  further  talk  with 
Stephen,  saying  that,  if  Air.  Watson’s  physic  had 
not  improved  Caroline  by  morning,  she  must  have 
other,  more  authoritative,  advice.  The  hints  she 
could  not  quite  restrain,  that  his  conduct  had  had 
something  to  do  with  his  sister’s  illness,  had  a  great¬ 
er  effect  upon  Stephen  than  she  anticipated ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Watkin  could  have  forgotten  her  mysterious 
talks  with  Caroline,  he  would  have  risen  higher  in 
her  estimation  for  what  would  then  have  seemed  a 
sensitive  brotheriy  sympathy.  As  it  was,  she  looked 
at  him  all  the  more  narrowly  with  her  gray  eyes. 
He  was  ready  to  start  for  the  neighboring  town  at 
once  to  fetch  another  doctor,  but  Airs.  Watkin 
decided  that  they  should  wait  till  morning  be¬ 
fore  that  step  was  taken.  During  the  evening, 
Caroline’s  restlessness  increased  rather  than  les¬ 
sened,  and  the  usual  hour  for  retiring  eariy,  as  it 
was  ordinarily,  was  anticipated  somewhat,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  be  more  comfortable  in  bed. 
To  the  aunt’s  surprise,  Caroline  hesitatingly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  Alary,  the  servant-girl,  ^ould 
sleep  with  her  that  “night.  Mrs.  Watkin  immedi¬ 
ately  said  no,  for  that  she  herself  would  do  so.  But 
Caroline,  in  a  curiously  embarrassed  manner,  re¬ 
fused  to  consent  to  this ;  her  aunt’s  sleep,  she  said, 
would  be  broken  ;  and,  in  the  end,  she  went  to  bed 
alone,  Airs.  Watkin  carrying  the  medicine  into  her 
own  room,  stating  that  she  should  take  it  into  Caro¬ 
line’s  chamber  at  the  proper  times,  and  see  that 
there  was  no  neglect  in  reference  to  it.  So  things 
quietly  settled  down  for  the  night  in  that  roadside 
house  by  the  mill ;  but  just  as  the  dawn  was  break¬ 
ing,  a  sudden  alarm  effectually  aroused  all  who 
were  left  within  it. 

Caroline  is  gone  !  She  ia  n’t  in  bed,  nor  In  the 
bouse  !  ”  shrieked  Airs.  Watkin,  knocking  wildly  at 
Stephen’s  chamber  door. 

“  Not  in  the  house !  ”  he  echoed  a  few  seconds 
later,  rushing  forth,  partly  dressed.  “  Her  bed  is 
still  warm !  ”  be  shouted,  re-emei^ing  from  Caro¬ 
line’s  room,  into  which  he  had  first  hurried. 

“  The  front  door  is  open  !  ”  called  Mrs.  Watkin 
from  below,  where  she  bad  gone  to  awake  the  ser¬ 
vant,  who  slept  in  a  little  end  ground-floor  room. 

“  She  is  gone  to  the  mill-dam !  ”  gasped  Stephen, 
and,  uttering  a  kind  of  howl,  he  plunged  down  the 
staircase,  and,  dashing  past  the  screaming  women, 
hurried  out  of  the  Louse.  'Ihey  bad  to  return  each 
to  her  bedroom  for  some  articles  of  clothing ;  then 
they  followed  him,  keeping  close  together  in  vague 
affright. 

It  was  just  daybreak.  'The  red-brick  mill,  the 
zigzag  road,  the  gables  of  the  distant  cottages,  and 
die  surrounding  hills,  with  reaches  of  the  moorland 
disclosed  In  their  openings,  —  all  were  distinedy  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  gray  light ;  for  what  fog  there  had  been 
was  rolling  away  up  the  sides  of  the  tall,  solitary 
cliff  to  the  left,  as  if  it  bad  collected  in  one  spot. 
The  birds  were  awaking,  their  shrill  pipings  answer¬ 
ing  each  other  from  every  quarter,  shivering,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  in  the  cold,  thin  morning  air ; 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  stream  flowing  thraugh 
the  arches  underneath  the  road  made  itself  hea^ 
in  a  sharp  tinkling.  Beyond  those  Interruptions,  all 
was  oppressively,  harshly  silent ;  for  the  women  had 
hush^  their  screams,  and,  without  peaking,  gave 
chase  down  the  road  after  Stephen.  When  Mrs. 
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Watkin  and  Mary  turned  the  angle  of  the  mill-yard 
wall,  they  commanded  a  partial  view  of  the  upper 
valley,  and  at  once  caught  sight  of  Stephen,  now 
ahead  of  them  a  long  way ;  but,  before  they  had 
struggled  on  another  hundred  yards,  they  both  saw 
him  suddenly  stop,  and  raise  his  hands,  though  with¬ 
out  turning  to  them.  As  they  neared  him,  he  ejac¬ 
ulated  something,  and  staggered  forward  a  few  more 
yards ;  then,  2igain  he  stopped,  and  again  his  hands 
went  up. 

“  It  IS  she !  ”  articulated  Mrs.  Watkin,  panting  for 
breath,  and  pointing  where,  far  along  the  black  line 
of  the  path,  and  a  little  way  from  a  shining  patch 
with  a  faint  mist  rising  above  it,  marking  the  dam, 
a  narrow  white  figure  was  discernible,  advancing,  as 
it  seemed,  in  their  direction.  The  girl,  too,  uttered 
a  cry  of  recognition  at  this  sight,  and  went  a  short 
way  forward  unaccompanied. 

“  She  has  done  it !  ”  exclaimed  Stephen,  the  look 
upon  whose  face  was  awful  for  terror.  “  Hark  !  the 
top  valve  is  open  !  ”  and,  in  his  excitement,  he 
struck  aside  Mrs.  Watkin’s  hand,  outstretched  to¬ 
wards  him. 

“  Valve  ?  ”  the  thought  of  the  papers  she  had  found 
Caroline  studying  flashed  across  Mrs.  Watkin. 
“  Valve  ?  ”  she  repeated,  withdrawing  her  look  from 
where  he  stood,  bareheaded,  ami  only  half  dressed, 
listening  eagerly  forwards,  and  turning  it  up  the 
valley,  towards  the  shining  streak  of  mist,  from  which 
the  white  figure  was  still  descending. 

“  There  it  goes  ?  ”  yelled  Stephen,  and,  quitting 
his  aunt’s  side,  he  darted  down  tow.irds  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  waving  his  arms  like  a  madman. 

Mrs.  Watkin’s  ear  had  previously  detected  a  faint, 
dull,  watery  roar  higher  up  the  valley,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ordinary  sound  of  the  stream ;  and,  as 
Stephen  spoke  those  last  words,  she  saw  a  little 
snowy  column  shoot  into  the  air  at  the  bottom  point 
of  the  shining  patch,  and  immediately  it  broke  into 
a  puff,  and  dispersed  into  white  steam ;  then,  instant¬ 
ly  afterwards,  there  came  on  the  still  air  a  swelling, 
rushing  noise,  which  increased  and  increased,  untu, 
at  a  turn  in  the  valley,  there  leaped  into  view  a  vis¬ 
ible  wave  of  water,  rolling  with  an  unwieldy  tum¬ 
bling  motion  down  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  mill- 
dam  had  burst ! 

Mrs.  Watkin  stood  fascinated,  watching  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  torrent,  but  tlie  thought  of  Caroline 
broke  the  spell,  and  as  the  deluge  went  thundering 

East  down  below,  she  found  her  tongue  again,  and 
urried  forward  to  meet  her  niece.  Caroline,  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time,  had  continued  to  advance  from  the 
other  direction,  and  now  was  not  very  far  away ; 
but  between  her  and  Mrs.  Watkin  was  the  girl,  Mary, 
who  had  stopped,  and,  half-cowering  in  the  path, 
gazed  in  affright  at  her  young  mistress.  She  had 
sufficient  cause !  Caroline  was  dressed  in  nothing 
but  her  long  white  night-clothes,  and  with  one  arm 
pressed  tightly  across  her  chest,  and  the  other  hang¬ 
ing  stiffly  by  her  side,  w.as  briskly  coming  straight 
along  the  path,  apparently  taking  no  heed  of  any¬ 
thing.  Her  face,  they  saw,  as  she  came  nigher,  was 
of  the  most  deathly  paleness,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  stared  right  on,  unwinkingly.  ■ 

“  Summut  is  the  matter  wi’  her !  ”  cried  the  ser¬ 
vant-girl,  shrinking  aside. 

“  She  is  asleep!”  gasped  Mrs.  Watkin,  and  she 
too  stopped  short  where  she  stood,  in  sheer  wonder, 
gazing  at  her. 

Without  a  glance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
Caroline,  in  her  white  robes,  passed  between  the 
two,  accurately  following  the  line  of  the  path ;  and 


although  at  that  moment  a  sharp  tearing  crash  in 
the  direction  of  the  mill  rose  above  the  dull  wash  d 
the  rolling  flood  just  below,  she  appeared  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  the  stirring  of  a  gorse-bush. 

“  Theer  is  blood !  See  her  feet !  0,  she  b 

hurt !  ”  and  before  Mrs.  Watkin  could  lift  a  finder 
the  ignorant,  impulsive  girl,  pointing  to  Caroline’i 
naked  feet,  both  of  which  now  showed  bleeding  cuts, 
had  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  slecp-walker’a 
dress. 

With  an .  instantaneous  shock  Caroline  stopped. 
Just  as  her  aunt  reached  her,  she  was  endmg  a 
startled,  terrified  look  about  her,  and,  uttering  a 
shrill  yet  half-choked  scream,  she  staggered  No¬ 
ways,  and  was  falling  heavy  and  helpless  as  a  corpse, 
had  they  not  caught  her.  Very  fortunately  she  Q 
swooned ;  but  the  servant-girl,  if  not  the  aunt  also, 
in  the  first  instance,  mistook  it  for  death,  and  each 
called  piteously  for  Stephen.  Him,  as  they  upheld 
his  sister,  they  could  see  still  gesticulating  wildlj, 
standing  upon  an  elevated  point  in  the  valley  below, 
apparently  close  to  the  edge  of  the  flooded  stream, 
which  was  still  going  tumbling  by.  They  had  com¬ 
menced  themselves  to  drag  and  carry  Caroline  alon« 
the  path  before  he  joined  them. 

“  The  mill-wheel  has  gone  and  the  wall !  ”  he  j 
said,  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  the  words  could  hardlr  be 
distinguished.  He  was  shaking  so  from  head  to 
foot,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  could  give  them 
no  help  wh.atever.  But  he  made  a  violent  effort  at 
control,  and,  grasping  Caroline  by  the  waist,  he, 
in  a  kind  of  desperate  frenzy,  ran  with  her  along 
the  path,  almost  dispensing  with  the  help  of  the 
others. 

As  they  crossed  the  turnpike  road  with  their  bu^ 
den,  shouts  were  to  be  heard  at  the  cottages  whither 
the  noise  of  the  catastrophe  had  reached ;  and 
hardly  had  they  carried  Caroline  in  over  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  door,  when  the  work-people,  young  and 
old,  some  wrapped  only  in  their  bed-covenngs,  came 
streaming  up  the  road  to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  which 
had  wrecked  the  mill,  and  with  it  their  prospect  d 
work  in  that  district  Some  bemoaned  it,  and 
others  laughed,  without  much  merriment  in  the 
laughter. 

The  flood,  having  done  its  work,  was  already 
decreasing ;  the  dam  was  becoming  exhausted ;  but 
the  destructive  wave,  all  knew,  was  still  rolling  upon 
its  way  somewhere  below ;  and  before  long,  the 
dwellers  in  half  a  dozen  valleys  farther  down  the 
moors  would  become  aware,  by  the  devastation  of 
their  own  property,  that  the  dam  of  Lindon  Mill 
had  burst ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  long  distressing  illness  lay  before  Caroline 
Kenyon,  though  for  some  days  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  be  cut  short  by  a  termination 
which  would  have  been  sadder  still.  Other  doctor!, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Watson,  were  called  in;  and 
Stephen,  who  himself  had  a  most  stricken,  ailing 
look,  watched  by  Caroline  with  a  patience  and  anx¬ 
iety  that  shamed  the  assiduity  ot  ordinary  nurs^ 
gaming  for  him  the  highest  praise.  If  Mrs.  AVatkin 
seemed  to  be  less  touched  than  did  others  by  this 
brotherly  devotion,  it  might'  be  owing  to  her  unde^ 
standing  better  how  he  had  been  the  original  cau* 
of  all  that  had  happened.  Caroline’s  recovery,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  very  painful  as  well  as  slow.  For 
a  day  and  a  night,  no  sooner  did  consciousness  seem 
to  be  fully  re-establishing  itself  than  she  would  be 
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taddenly  seized  bjr  a  paroxysm  of  fright,  and  with 
a  shriek,  heart-piereing  to  those  about  her,  she 
would  sink  again  into  a  swoon,  which  had  all  the 
ippearance  of  being  mortal.  Neither  the  medical 
men  nor  the  others,’  with  the  exceptions  of  Stephen, 
the  aunt,  and  the  servant-girl,  knew  the  full  cause 
for  this.  Mrs.  Watkin  bathed  and  bound  up  Car¬ 
oline’s  feet  in  secret,  and  none  of  the  rest  knew  that 
she  had  been  outside  the  house  on  that  fatal  night. 
They  believed  that  the  calamity  at  the  mill  had 
Housed  her  in  her  bed,  and  that  a  glance  from  one 
ofthe  windows  had  done  the  rest  Slowly  the  cri¬ 
sis  passed,  and  Caroline,  faint  and  weak  as  an  in- 
font,  began  to  take  notice  of  matters  about  her ; 
ind  now,  strange  to  say,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  the  terrible  scene  to  which 
she  awoke  for  a  moment  in  the  valley.  Even  the 
news  that  the  mill  was  stopped,  which  had  to  be 
communicated  to  her  when  she  asked  a  question 
about  the  belt  not  ringing  for  meals,  and  the  clack 
of  the  wheel  being  silent,  did  not  appear  in  any  way 
to  startle  her  at  the  instant ;  but,  not  many  minutes 
afterwards,  an  affrighted  curiosity  seemed  visibly 
to  awaken  in  her ;  and  in  reply  to  further  quick 
inquiries,  they  had  to  tell  her,  which  they  did  as 
lightly  as  they  could,  that  the  mill-dam  had  burst, 
canying  away  the  wheel  and  part  of  tl»e  yard-wall. 
A  spasm  of  terror  convulsed  her  wan  features,  and, 
with  a  violent  tremor  of  the  limbs,  she  again 
swooned.  Those  in  attendance  thought  it  was  but 
the  natural  agitation  of  the  news  working  upon  her 
weakness;  but  when  Caroline’s  senses  had  returned, 
she  intimated  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  with  her  aunt ; 
even  Stephen,  whom  this  greatly  realarmed,  she 
signed  to  leave  the  room.  When  the  two  were 
alone,  Caroline,  trying  vainly  to  raise  herself  in  bed, 
fixed  Mrs.  Watkin  with  her  bright  eyes. 

“  Aunt,”  she  whispered,  clutching  at  the  bed-cur¬ 
tains  to  check  her  trembling,  “  did  /  blow  up  the 
dam?” 

Mrs.  Watkin’s  confusion  was  sufficient  answer; 
and  Caroline  fell  back  upon  the  pillows  with  closing 
eyelids,  as  if  stricken  by  a  blow.  But  this  time  her 
feelings  differently  affected  her;  she  did  not  swoon, 
but,  turning  herself  upon  her  face,  she  sobbed  most 
piteously.  Her  weeping  aunt  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  her. 

“  Was  it  a  sin  ?  ”  at  length  moaned  Caroline, 
ihowing  her  agonized,  worn  foce  through  her  di¬ 
shevelled  hair.  “  I  did  not  know  till  now  I  did  it.” 

“  You  were  asleep  !  ”  reassuringly  murmured  the 
aunt.  “  You  did  not  know  what  you  did.” 

“  It  was  the  papers.  Where  are  they  ?  I  could 
not  keep  from  studying  them ;  and  I  felt,  if  I  went 
out  of  doors,  I  must  do  it.  Where  are  the  papers  ?  ” 
she  entreatingly  whispered.  “  O,  they  are  in 
Stephen’s  writing!” 

“  I  have  them ;  I  found  them  that  morning  upon 
the  floor  here”;  and  Mrs.  Watkin  took  some 
cruiMled  papers  from  somewhere  about  her  dress. 

“  Tear  them  up,  —  the  window,”  feebly  articulated 
Caroline. 

The  aunt  with  shaking  fingers,  tore  the  papers 
into  little  bits,  and,  opening  the  casement,  sent  the 
frngments  flying  on  the  wind  like  snow-flakes. 

Caroline,  uttering  aq  expression  of  relief,  once 
more  sunk  backwards,  completely  exhausted,  and 
the  conversation  then  went  no  further. 

That  evening,  Caroline  drew  her  brother  to  her, 
flipping  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  and,  as  she 
kissed  him  through  her  tears,  he  learned  that  she 
knew  aU.  He  too  wept,  and  frankly  expressed  his 


Eenitence,  vowing  that  he  would  be  a  firmer  and  a 
etter  man  in  future.  Caroline  tried  to  hush  up 
his  sorrow,  even  while  she  joined  in  it,  and  her  man¬ 
ner  towards  him  grew  even  more  tender  than  it  used 
to  be  before  this  calamity,  for  she,  by  some  curious 
process,  seemed  almost  to  persuade  herself  that  they 
had  shared  a  great  sin  between  them,  so  their  re¬ 
pentance  must  be  in  common,  and  the  pardon,  when 
It  came,  would  be  a  joint  one.  It  was  indeed  a 
matter  to  puzzle  more  subtle  reasoners  than  they 
were,  —  how  a  temptation  could  so  have  shifted 
ground,  from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  second 
victim  of  it,  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  deed, 
have  perpetrated  the  act  from  which  both  shrank  ! 

The  facts,  however,  were  now  clear  enough. 
Caroline,  upon  finding,  in  Stephen’s  handwriting, 
the  second  papers,  in  utter  despair  at  her  brother’s 
weakness,  let  the  idea  of  the  bursting  of  the  dam  so 
seize  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  fascinated  by  the 
papers,  and  after  further  yielding  to  it  by  study¬ 
ing  Stephen’s  fatal  sketch  of  how  the  valves  might 
be  mismanaged,  she  had,  in  her  sleep,  on  two  con¬ 
secutive  nights,  left  the  house,  and  gone  to  the  dam, 
where,  on  the  second  visit,  in  a  way  it  would  be 
idle  to  try  to  account  for,  she  had  raised  one  great 
heavy  valve  and  closed  another,  and,  but  for  the 
servant-girl’s  conduct,  would  have  returned  to  the 
house  and  to  her  bed  without  awaking.  But  Caro¬ 
line  argued  that  it  must  have  been  a  sin  on  her 
part,  after  so  blaming  Stephen  for  not  better  resist¬ 
ing  the  temptation,  that  she,  even  unconsciously, 
should  actually  yield  to  it.  The  pain  these  thoughts 
gave  her  would  have  retarded  her  recovery;  but, 
luckily  for  everybody  concerned,  there  came  another 
to  decide  this  controversy,  —  one  whose  voice  had 
much  greater  weight  than  either  the  frail  Stephen’s 
or  the  unauthoritative  aunt’s.  Mr.  Grey,  the  young 
banker,  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  as  soon 
ais  he  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  which  was  on  the 
second  day  after  its  occurrence ;  he  it  was  who  sum¬ 
moned  the  London  physician,  and  as  Caroline  grew 
stronger,  Mr.  Grey’s  visits,  while  not  less  frequent, 
became  still  more  prolonged.  In  the  end,  he  learned 
all,  jointly  from  Caroline  and  her  pleased  aunt. 
The  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  perplexities  of 
the  case  was  possibly  not  the  one  which  would  satis¬ 
fy  learned  casuists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
sure  no  mode  of  theirs  would  have  been  half  so 
effective  with  Caroline. 

“  I  don’t  care  if  you  blew  up  ten  mill-dams !  ” 
sweepingly  asseverated  that  gentleman,  standing  be¬ 
side  the  invalid’s  chair  in  the  front  garden,  some 
fortnijjht  later. 

“  AVhat,  Edward !  Don’t  you  think  it  was  sin¬ 
ful?” 

“  Not  a  bit !  ”  was  the  bold  answer ;  and  the  tall 
figure  stooped  its  calm,  confident  eyes,  to  gaze  into 
the  pale  face  which  was  upturned.  “We  dream  a 
good  many  sins,  'most  of  us  ;  but,  if  we  don’t  act  them 
when  we  are  awake,  we  are  not  blamed  for  them.” 

“  But  I  did  act  this !  ” 

“  Not  when  you  were  awake.  And  if  the  Devil 
likes  to  cheat  himself,  that  is  his  lookout.  In  this 
case,  he  did  so  clearly  enough.” 

“  Don’t  you  really  . think  the  worse  of  me  for  it  ?  ” 
and  the  bright  eyes  grew  the  brighter  for  a  tear  in 
each,  as  she  eagerly  awaited  the  answer. 

“  I  think  a  great  deal  better  of  you,  since  it  shows 
what  an  angel  you  are.  If  you  had  not  been  the 
best  sister  in  the  world,  you  would  not  have  done  it. 
I  love  you  twice  as  well  for  it  ” ;  and  the  lips  now 
descended,  as  well  as  the  glances,  and  made  oath  of  it. 
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Caroline  chafed  no  more.  That  last  argument 
ended  all  doubt ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  not  have  half-persuaded  her  to  sin  again ! 
Not  another  reason  was  required ;  but  Mr.  Edward 
Grej  proceeded  to  give  some ;  fortunately,  ^ey  did 
not  in  this  case,  as  might  have  happened  in  many 
others,  unsettle  the  conclusion.  He  said  she  ought 
not  to  tease  herself  with  these  thoughts,  for  that  no¬ 
body  had  suffered  from  the  occurrence  but  her¬ 
self.  In  answer  to  her  wondering  look,  be  went 
on  to  prove  it.  The  work-people  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  he  siud,  had  paid  for  them  the 
expense  of  removing  to  another  district,  where 
“  hands  ”  were  wanted ;  then,  the  persons  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  lower  down  had  had  their 
little  losses  made  good :  and  as  for  the  mill  itself  and 
the  dam,  what  did  that  injury  matter  ?  And,  lower¬ 
ing  his  face  to  her  ear,  he  whispered :  “  Those  are 
ours ;  the  purchase-deeds  were  signed  by  that  hard 
old  Mr.  Price  this  morning.  And  this  will  reduce 
your  settlement-money,  so  that  it  b  only  you  who 
suffer.” 

We  cannot  record  Caroline  Kenyon’s  answer,  for 
no  printer’s  types  have  been  yet  invented  for  the 
representation  of  the  soft,  liquid  sounds  in  which  it 
was  couched.  It  was,' however,  quite  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Grey,  although  he  by  no  means  objected  to 
repetitions  of  it  in  the  gentle  talk  which  followed. 

Is  there  an}-thing  more  needs  adding  ?  The  mill 
was  gutted  of  the  machinery,  which  Stephen  Ken¬ 
yon  took  with  him  to  another  more  likely  district, 
where  he  is  now  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth,  instead  of  tapes.  Mr.  Grey,  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  banRr,  has  a  handsome,  happy  wife  in  Caroline : 
and  they  are  often  visited  by  a  middle-aged  widow- 
lady,  belonging  to  a  distant  cathedral  town,  who 
firmly  believes  that  in  some  way  she  was  the  means 
of  bringing  them  together.  If,  in  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  any  sportsmen  on  the  Derbyshire  moors  should 
wander  wide,  and,  getting  across  the  border,  should 
come  among  the  valleys  upon  a  ruined  building,  and 
a  knot  of  half-deserted  cottages,  and,  on  inquiring, 
should  learn  that  it  was  called  Lindon  Mill,  let  him 
keep  onr  secret. 
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“  The  destiny  of  nations  depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  feed,”  once  decl.arcd  a  French 
philosopher,  and  sdthough  at  first  sight  this  aphorism 
seems  so  to  lower  man  and  woman  kind  in  the  moral 
scale,  that  self-exalted  human  nature  is  on  all  sides 
inclined  to  protest  against  it,  the  truth  of  it  is 
or  ought  to  be  none  the  less  practically  acknowl¬ 
edged,  not  only  by  every  stout,  matter-of-fact  mate- 
risJist,  but  by  every  sensitive  palace  heUe,  by  every 
club  lounger,  by  every  prince,  politician,  and  —  with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  by  every  popular 
preacher  also  within  this  our  palatial  local  centre  of 
civilization  ycleped  Saint  James’s. 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  so !  But  — 

“  IlappioeM  for  man  —  the  hungry  tinner !  — 

Since  Eve  ate  applet,  much  depends  on  dinner.” 

At  least,  so  sang  Byron,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat ;  and  with 
ponderous  propriety  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  had 
previously  observed:  “A  man  seldom  thinks  with 
more  earnestness  of  anything  than  he  does  of 
his  dinner,  and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed, 
he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things.” 


But  to  eat  is  not  to  dine,  any  more  than  to  talk  k 
to  converse,  and  considering  his  obesity  and  other 
dppeptic  symptoms  such  as  those  evinced  by  his 
spleen  against  Garrick,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  giant  lexicographer  above  quoted 
did  really  understand  the  fine  art  of  dining,  or  its 
vital  importance,  either  to  man  in  his  study  or  to 
society  at  large. 

Talleyrand  —  prince  of  diners — declared  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  statesm;ui  was  to  look  well  after 
his  own  liver,  and  to  the  perfections  of  his  cook  at¬ 
tributed  many  of  those  politiced  successes  by  which 
he,  the  arch  diplomatist  of  France,  dazzled  and  as¬ 
tounded  Europe.  Nor  can  the  world  forget  how 
our  own  present  literary  Premier  of  England,  long 
since  not  only  practically  but  theoretically  proelaimrf 
the  truth  that,  as  Byron  erst  said,  “  A  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  upon  education,  something  i^n  nerves  and 
habits,  but  most  upon  digestion.”  For  who,  having 
read  “  Tancred ;  or.  The  New  Crusade,”  by  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that  : 
scene  when  the  witty  philosopher.  Lord  Eskdale,  I 
cousin  and  guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bella- 
mont,  at  Montacute  Castle,  upon  a  ^and  occasion, 
feels  the  importance  to  his  host  and  ^tess  of  sooth¬ 
ing  the  wounded  feelings  of  Leander,  the  celebrated  ' 
artist  cook,  who  complained  that  his  triumphs  of 
skill  had  not  met  with  due  appreciation  in  that  i 
country  castle,  where,  for  the  time,  he  had  deigned 
to  display  them. 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  siud  Lord  Eskdale. 

He  is  alone  in  the  cook’s  room.” 

And  then  Lord  Eskdale  —  who  we  are  elsewhere 
told  had  a  great  sympathy  with  artists,  and  was  well 
aequainted  with  that  irritability  which  is  said  to  be  ! 
the  characteristic  of  the  creative  power  —  said,  “1  ' 
will  go  to  him.”  I 

“  Alone,”  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  telling  this  story,—  > 
“  alone  in  the  cook’s  room,  gazing  in  listless  vacancy 
on  the  fire,  —  that  fire  which,  under  his  influence, 
had  often  achieved  so  many  master  works,  —  was 
the  great  artist  who  was  not  appreciated.  No  longer  i 
suffering  under  mortification,  but  overwhelmed  by 
that  exhaustion  which  follows  acute  sensibility,  and  i 
the  over-tension  of  the  creative  faculty,  he  looked  j 
round  as  Lord  Eskdale  entered,  and,  when  he  pe^ 
ceived  who  was  his  visitor,  he  rose  immediately, 
bowed  very  low,  and  then  sighed. 

“  After  a  few  preliminary  words  from  Lord  Eak- 
dale,  and  when  Leander  had  bowed  again,  but  still 
sighed,  his  diplomatic  Lordship  said :  ‘  Why  I  wished 
you  to  come  ilown  here,  Leander,  was  not  to  receive 
the  applause  of  my  cousin  and  his  guests,  but  to 
form  their  taste.’ 

“  Here,”  observes  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  was  a  great  idea, 
exciting  and  enobling.  It  threw  quite  a  new  light 
upon  the  position  of  Leander.  He  started;  his 
brow  seemed  to  clear.  Leander,  then,  like  other 
eminent  men,  had  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as 
rights  to  enjoy ;  he  had  a  right  to  fame,  but  it  was 
aim  his  duty  to  form  and  direct  public  taste.  That 
was  the  reason  he  had  been  brought  down  to  Bella- 
mont  Castle,  because  some  of  the  greatest  personages 
in  England,  who  had  never  eaten  a  proper  dinner 
in  their  lives,  would  have  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  of  witnessing  art.  Leander  had  a  mission 
to  perform. 

“  ‘  If  I  were  you,  I  would  exert  myself,  Leander,’ 
said  Lord  Eskdale. 

“‘Ah!  my  Lord,  if  all  men  were  like  you  !  If 
artists  were  only  sure  of  being  appreciated :  if  we 
were  but  understood,  a  dinner  would  become  a  sac¬ 
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~  lifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  kitchen  would  be  para- 
1  diw.’” 

Lord  Eskdale  (or  rather  Mr.  Disraeli)  shows  by 
j.  thk  stroke,  how,  as  a  disciple  of  Brillat  Savaiin,  he 
^  anderstands  the  influence  of  gastronomy  upon  affairs 
^  of  importance ;  and,  doubtless,  he  often  experiences 
how,  as  the  great  Frencli  physiologist  just  named 
observes,  all  the  characteristics  which  social  civilizji- 
^  tion  has  introduced  amongst  us  are  often  assembled 
f  smnd  the  same  table,  such  as  Love,  Friendship, 
^  Speculation,  Power,  Ambition,  Intrigue :  “  Voila 
j  fovrqnoi  le  conoiviat  touche  a  tout ;  voila  pourquoi  U 
fodvit  (fes  fruite  de  toutes  lex  xaveurs.” 
j  Speaking  of  Brillat  Savarin,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
,  to  declare,  that  every  statesman,  as  well  as  every 
I  physician,  ought  to  make  a  pocket  companion  of 
his  Phynwlogie  du  Gout. 

But  who  was  Brillat  Savarin  ? 

In  club-houses  and  elsewhere  in  Saint  James’s,  his 
Dime  is  often  quoted  in  connection  with  some  dainty 
dish  or  bill  of  fare,  though  of  his  life  too  little  is 
blown,  for  dining  men  are  not  always  considerately 
thankful  for  a  good  digestion,  and  too  often  forget 
to  say  their  grace  after  dinner. 

Monsieur  Brillat  Savarin,  barrister  by  profession, 
but  epicurean  philosopher  by  instinct,  was  in  the 
rear  1755  bom  at  Belley,  a  small  Alpine  city  not 
^ftom  the  old  Rhone  boundaries  of  France  and 
Savoy.  His  ancestors  had  from  time  to  time  dis- 
tiaguished  themselves  at  the  bar  and  in  die  magis¬ 
tracy  of  France,  but  not  one  of  them  had  seemingly 
ever  been  so  popular  as  he  who  was  destined  to 
hand  their  name  down  to  posterity,  for  in  his  case 
great  professional  ability  was  combined  with  an  ur¬ 
banity  of  manner  which  made  him  a  social  favorite 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  musician  and  a 
toholar,  but  by  no  means  a  pedant.  He  was  a  poli¬ 
tician,  but  not  a  bigoted  adherent  to  faction,  as  was 
proved  when,  in  1789,  he  was  deputed  to  represent 
the  Liberal  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  States-Gleneral  at  Ver- 
wlles.  He  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Belley. 
And  here,  speaking  of  the  times  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  is  curious  in  the  caie 
of  Bnllat  Savarin  to  observe  what  remarkable  op- 
!  portunities  he  must  have  had  of  studying  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  politics,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex¬ 
pression, —  of  contrasting,  for  example,  the  life  led 
:  by  the  impulsive  and  overwhelmingly  eloquent  Mira- 
I  beau,  who  was  too  often  guilty  of  excesses,  and 
i  whose  face,  as  he  hinuelf  said,  was  like  that  of  a  tiger 
i  marked  with  the  small-pox,  with  that  of  the  pitiless 
bat  self-denying  Robespierre,  that  “  devotee  without 
passions,  without  the  vices  to  which  they  lead,  but 
pet  without  the  courage,  the  greatness,  the  sensibil¬ 
ity  which  usually  .accompany  them.”  One  of  the 
j  most  odious  beings  that  ever  ruled  over  men,  and 
the  very  vilest,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  strong  con- 
I  viction  and  acknowledged  integrity,  his  features 
I  were  described  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  mean,  his 
I  complexion  being  pale,  and  his  veins  of  a  greenish 
hne.  His  expression  of  countenance  was  sinister. 
He  ever  looked  his  neighbors  full  in  the  face,  and 
he  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  continual  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  winking  of  the  eyes. 

Brillat  Savarin  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
Md  on  his  return  to  France  from  America,  where, 
like  many  another  illustrious  emigrant  of  his  day,  he 
was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  his  own  exertions 
I  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents,  he  said :  “  Tell 
'  me  what  a  man  eats,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
is.” 


At  New  York,  Savarin  had  for  two  years  subsisted  [ 
as  a 'teacher  of  the  French  language,  with  which  ’ 
avocation  he  there  combined  that  of  leader  of  the  i 
orchestra  of  a  theatre,  but  during  the  period  of  his  ^ 
exile  he  enjoyeil  many  opportunities  of  cosmopolitan  I 
observation,  and  by  experience  he  found  that  a  man  ! 
who  feeds  unwisely  is  in  no  state  to  endure  pro-  | 
tracted  fatigue  either  bodily  or  mental.  Upon  va-  j  | 
rious  occasions  he  had  reason  to  remark  that  the  ^ 
most  sage  rulers  of  this  world  often  triumph  by  I ! 
means  of  judiciously  served  repasts,  and  that,  ftom  ,  = 
the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  his  own  day,  great  ’ 
political  events  had  either  originated  or  culminated  i 
in  the  social  science  of  gastronomy  to  the  advantage  | 
of  those  who  intelligently  and  practically  understand  | 
the  connection  betwixt  mind  and  matter.  He  ob-  ■ 
served  also,  that  upon  this  point  even  nature  uncivil-  I 
ized  speaks,  for  amongst  savage  tribes,  it  is  not  usu-  | 
ally  the  custom  to  fast  whilst  discussing  questions  of  ‘ 
peace  or  war ;  and  amongst  the  uneducated  classes  ' 
of  civilized  lands,  it  is  at  the  village  inn  or  public  | 
house  that  bargains  are  struck,  and  affairs  of  business  ! 
connected  with  flocks  and  herds  transacted.  j  I 

As  a  rca<ling  man,  Brillat  Savarin  probably  re¬ 
membered  how  when  King  Saul  having  sought  the 
"Witch  of  Endor,  and  in  sore  fear  fell  “  straightway 
all  along  on  the  earth,”  because  of  the  apparition  of  i 
Samuel,  he  —  the  King  of  Israel  —  had  “  eaten  no  \ 
bread  all  the  day  nor  all  the  night,”  and  “  there  was  ' 
no  strength  in  him,”  whereupon  the  first  thing  after-  ; 
wards  that  the  woman,  who  by  obeying  his  voice  ; 

had  placed  her  own  life  in  Saul’s  hands,  did  was  to  j 

place  a  morsel  of  bread  before  him,  that  he  might  i  i 
“  eat  and  have  strength,  when  he  again  went  forth 
on  his  way,”  whilst  his  servants  (who  probably  and 
with  reason  attributed  the  erst  glotmiy  fits  of  their 
royal  master  to  some  habit  he  had  contracted  of  un¬ 
seasonably  fasting)  joined  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  woman  in  compelling  Saul  to  eat  of  the  meat 
that  she  eventually  cooked  and  offered  to  him,  and 
by  means  of  which  his  physical  strength  and  moral 
courage  were  sufficiently  renewed  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  journey. 

As  a  student  of  profane  history,  Brillat  Savarin 
was  undoubtedly  well  aware  that  from  Asia  origi-  | ; 
nally  came  the  science  of  gastronomy,  and  that,  the  [ 
Persi.ans  having  communicated  this  science  to  the  ' 
Greeks,  it  was  so  intelligently  and  practically  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Athenians  that  it  is  not  too  much  on 
reflection  to  attribute  secondarily  some  of  their  most 
harmonious  works  of  art  to  the  perfection  of  their 
digestion.  Students  of  technical  anatomy  in  these 
latter  days  must  bow  to  Greek  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physiology.  Phidias,  doubtless,  knew  how  to 
bathe  and  how  to  dine. 

AVhen  the  Romans  had  learnt  the  social  science  of 
gastronomy  from  the  Greeks,  there  were  many  of  the 
former,  as  some  Latin  poets  can  testify,  who  knew 
its  use  and  shunned  its  abuse,  despite  the  severe 
comments  of  Seneca  upon  table  Sybarite  customs 
contemporary  with  himself;  and,  considering  how 
other  writers  of  that  time  are  silent  as  to  these  Sy¬ 
barite  abuses,  it  is  only  fair  here  to  suppose  that 
there  may  possibly  have  been  two  sides  of  the  quess 
tion  as  suggested  by  M.  de  Jaucourt,  the  French 
Encyclop^diste,  when,  referring  to  Seneca’s  severity, 
he  adds,  “  ou  sa  bile."  Yet  Seneca,  whether  in  his 
latter  days  suffering  from  spleen  (as  an  unintelligent 
diner)  or  not,  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  travelled 
into  Egypt,  where  the  art  of  dining  seems  so  to  have 
flourished,  that  Cleopatra  herself  proved  practically 
to  Antony  how  the  act  of  eating,  if  judiciously  per- 
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Watkin  and  Mary  turned  the  angle  of  the  mill-yard 
wall,  they  commanded  a  partial  view  of  the  upper 
valley,  and  at  once  caught  sight  of  Stephen,  now 
ahead  of  them  a  long  way ;  but,  before  they  had 
struggled  on  another  hundred  yards,  they  both  saw 
turn  suddenly  stop,  and  raise  his  hands,  though  with¬ 
out  turning  to  tliem.  As  they  neared  him,  be  ejac¬ 
ulated  soiuethiiig,  and  staggered  ibrwaril  a  few  more 
yards ;  tben,  again  be  stopped,  and  again  bis  hands 
went  up. 

*'  It  M  she !”  articulatcrl  Mra  W.itkin,  panting  for 
breath,  ami  pointing  where,  far  akaig  the  li|s<'k  line 
of  the  path,  ami  a  httle  way  from  a  tbining  |Nach 
with  a  faint  asist  rising  above  it,  marking  the  dam. 
a  narrow  whili*  6gurv'  was  diarrmibir,  ailvancing,  as 
it  seemed,  in  their  diiection.  Tlic  girl,  too,  ulli*r«*<l 
a  cry  of  recognition  at  this  sight,  ami  weut  a  short 
way  forwanl  unaccompanied. 

“  She  has  done  it ! "  exclaiaie<l  Strplien,  the  look 
upon  whose  fa(*e  was  awful  for  Icrrur.  “  Hark  !  the 
top  valve  is  <mn  !  **  and,  in  his  rxcitciis-ni,  hr 
struck  aside  Mrs.  Watkin's  hand,  outstretched  to¬ 
wards  him. 

**  V'alve?’'the  thought  of  tbe  papers  she  ha<l  found 
Caroline  studying  flashed  across  Mrs.  Watkin. 
u  Valve  ?  ”  she  rejieated,  withdrawing  her  look  from 
where  he  stood,  barehea<led,  ansi  only  half  dnwsed, 
listening  eagerly  forwards,  and  tuniing  it  up  the 
valley,  towards  tne  shining  streak  of  mist,  from  which 
the  white  figure  was  still  descending. 

“  There  it  goes  ?  ”  yelled  Stephen,  and,  (quitting 
his  aunt’s  side,  be  darted  down  tow.-irds  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  waving  his  arms  like  a  madman. 

Mrs.  Watkin’s  ear  had  previously  detected  a  faint, 
dull,  watery  roar  higher  up  the  valley,  very  dilTer- 
ent  from  the  ordinary  sound  of  the  stream ;  and,  as 
Stephen  spoke  those  last  words,  she  saw  a  little 
snowy  column  shoot  into  the  air  at  the  bottom  point 
of  the  shining  patch,  and  Immediately  It  broke  into 
a  puff,  and  dispersed  into  white  steam ;  then,  instant¬ 
ly  afterwards,  there  came  on  the  still  air  a  swelling, 
rushing  noise,  which  increased  and  increased,  untH, 
at  a  turn  in  the  valley,  there  leaped  into  view  a  vis¬ 
ible  wave  of  water,  rolling  with  an  unwieldy  tum¬ 
bling  motion  down  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  mill- 
dam  had  burst ! 

Mrs.  AVatkin  stood  fascinated,  watching  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  torrent,  but  the  thought  of  Caroline 
broke  tbe  spell,  and  as  the  deluge  went  thundering 

East  down  ^low,  she  found  her  tongue  again,  and 
urried  forward  to  meet  her  niece.  Caroline,  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time,  had  continued  to  advance  from  the 
other  direction,  and  now  was  not  very  far  away ; 
but  between  her  and  Mrs.  Watkin  was  the  girl,  Mary, 
who  had  stopped,  and,  half-cowering  in  the  path, 
gazed  in  affright  at  her  young  mistress.  She  had 
sufficient  cause !  Caroline  was  dressed  in  nothing 
but  her  long  white  night-clothes,  and  with  one  arm 
pressed  tightly  across  her  chest,  and  the  other  hang¬ 
ing  stiffly  by  her  side,  was  briskly  coming  straight 
along  the  path,  apparently  taking  no  heed  of  any¬ 
thing.  Her  face,  they  saw,  as  she  came  nigher,  was 
of  the  most  deathly  paleness,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  stared  right  on,  unwinkingly.  • 

“  Summut  is  the  matter  wi’  her !  ”  cried  the  ser¬ 
vant-girl,  shrinking  aside. 

“  She  is  asleep  I  ”  gasped  Mrs.  Watkin,  and  she 
too  stopped  short  where  she  stood,  in  sheer  wonder, 
gazing  at  her. 

Without  a  glance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
Caroline,  in  her  white  robes,  passed  between  the 
two,  accurately  following  the  line  of  the  path ;  and 


although  at  that  moment  a  sharp  tearing  crash  in 
the  direction  of  the  mill  rose  above  the  diftl  wash  of 
the  rolling  flood  iust  below,  she  appeared  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  the  stirring  of  a  gorse-bush. 

“  ’flieer  is  hloo<l !  See  ber  feet !  O,  th«  ■ 
hi  t ' "  and  Watkin  mnhl  lift  a  flnfw 

the  ignorant,  iinpulsiv*  girl,  puiniing  to  Carohat'i 
nakiil  foci,  Uilh  of  wbU-h  now  ahowi«|  )4e«<|iiM 
had  rushed  forwanl  and  wiied  tha  alrep-i^^ 
ilreaa. 

With  an  instJsrtaneoMs  shork  CarothM 
Just  ns  her  nuni  rem-he*!  her,  sha  ae  • 

s(artle<l,  lerrifie’l  hioh  aliont  her,  and,  »iti  him  •  ] 
shrill  yet  half-rhohril  H-reasn.  she  staggef«.| 
wavs,  and  was  falling  hra«>  'nd  he||4«as  as  amtii^ 
ha<l  ikev  not  rnngkl  her.  Very  forinnalely  shs  C 
•wonneal ;  hnl  the  serrnni-girl,  if  not  the  anal  aha 
in  the  first  il•^lan^e,  misto^  it  Ibr  denlh,  and  ovk 
ralliNl  pita.Mi4y  fiir  Stephen.  Iliin,  as  they  i^hrii 
his  sister,  they  roubl  sae  still  gesta-nlating  «iU^, 
standing  upon  an  elevata-d  point  in  the  valley  Mn, 
apjiaranlly  clusa  to  the  eilge  of  the  fiomh-al  stiaa^ 
which  was  still  going  tumbling  by.  They  had  esse 
room-aal  tbentsa(vi>s  to  drag  anal  carry  Carina  ah^ 
the  iMth  ha-fore  ho  ioincal  iliein. 

“  The  niill-wbeel  has  gone  and  tlie  wall !  ”  b  ! 
said,  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  the  words  roukl  hanllr  ks  j 
distinguisheal.  He  was  shaking  so  from  head  Is  ; 
foot,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  could  give  tken 
no  help  whatever.  Ilut  he  made  a  violent  effort  it 
control,  and,  grasping  Caroline  by  the  waist,  be,  | 
in  a  kind  of  desperate  frenzy,  ran  with  her  along  j 
the  path,  almost  dispensing  with  the  help  of  the  j 
others. 

As  they  crossed  the  turnpike  road  with  their  bu^ 
den,  shouts  were  to  be  beam  at  the  cottages  whither 
the  noise  of  the  catastrophe  had  reached ;  and  ' 
hardly  had  they  carried  Caroline  in  over  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  door,  when  the  work-people,  young  and 
old,  some  wrapped  only  in  their  bed-covenngs,  came 
streaming  up  the  road  to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  which 
had  wrecked  the  mill,  and  with  it  their  prospect  of 
work  in  that  district.  Some  bemoaned  it,  and 
others  laughed,  without  much  merriment  in  the 
laughter. 

The  flood,  having  done  its  work,  was  already 
decreasing ;  the  dam  was  becoming  e.xhausted ;  but 
the  destructive  wave,  all  knew,  was  still  rolling  upon 
its  way  somewhere  below;  and  before  long,  the 
dwellers  in  half  a  dozen  valleys  farther  down  the 
moors  would  become  aware,  by  the  devastation  of 
their  own  property,  that  the  dam  of  Lindon  Mill 
had  burst ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  long  distressing  illness  lay  before  Caroline 
Kenyon,  though  for  some  days  it  was  doubtful  ; 
whether  it  would  not  be  cut  short  by  a  termination 
which  would  have  been  sadder  still.  Other  docton, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  AVatson,  were  called  in ;  and  i 
Stephen,  who  himself  had  a  most  stricken,  ailing  ' 
look,  watched  by  Caroline  with  a  patience  and  au-v- 
iety  that  shamed  the  assiduity  of  ordinary  nurs^ 
gamin"  for  him  the  highest  praise.  If  Mrs.  AVatkin 
seemed  to  be  less  touched  than  did  others  by  this 
brotherly  devotion,  it  might"  be  owing  to  her  under¬ 
standing  better  how  he  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  all  that  had  happened.  Caroline’s  recovery,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  very  painful  as  well  as  slow.  For 
a  day  and  a  night,  no  sooner  did  consciousness  seem 
to  be  fully  re-establishing  itself  than  she  would  be 
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loddenly  seized  bjr  a  paroxysm  of  fright,  and  with 
I  shriek,  heart-pierc‘ing  to  those  about  her,  she 
would  sink  again  into  a  swoon,  which  had  all  the 
ippe.imnce  of  being  mortal.  Neither  the  medical 
■CD  nor  the  others,'  with  the  exceptions  of  Stephen, 
the  annt,  and  the  eenrant-girl,  knew  the  full  cause 
fhrlkis.  klfS.  Watkiu  bathed  and  bound  ep  ('ir 
slas^frH  in  secret,  and  none  of  the  real  knew  that 
Alkad  hee«  •Ntsnie  the  haner  on  that  Gstal  night. 

:  tkif  heliesed  that  the  ealaaiii  t  at  the  bmII  had 
mami  her  tn  bar  hml,  and  fusii  a  gUam  fron  ane 

1^,  abilawa  had  4mm  the 
di  pasaid.  and  r 
i«.higH  m  tak 

mI  aav,  atraiige  bi  m*.  she  m  an  I  le  have  an 
wh^nrr  the  tarriida  sevae  la  whedi 
I  in  the  ralWT  I’.oea  the 
was  Mnffwt,  which  had  lu  be 
rr  when  dw  aske.!  a  ■|a><e<Ma 
ihaat  the  ht  it  net  nnirinf  (hr  nwab,  and  lha  rtack 
dike  wheel  being  sdawit,  ilal  niM  appear  in  mmj  war 
■  aartW  her  at  the  iii>tant;  but,  nm  asany  nMnutM 
s^rnawb,  an  alTrighieil  rurnaiiy  ■eoiae«l  viahir 
la  awakt'n  in  her ;  and  in  n'|dt  to  fiirther  ^uick 
iwiairies,  they  hail  to  tell  her,  which  th«-y  del  aa 
igMl|'  as  they  niukl,  that  the  inillHlaro  hail  burst, 
carrying  away  the  wIhwI  and  |»art  of  ilie  yani-w.tll. 
A  masm  of  terror  convul^nl  lii'r  wan  features,  and, 
vita  a  violent  trvinor  of  tlie  liinla,  siie  again 
swooned.  Tliosc  in  attendance  tliought  it  was  but 
the  natural  agitation  of  the  news  working  upon  her 
wcaknes.s;  but  when  Caroline’s  senses  had  returned, 
she  intimated  a  wish  to  be  lull  alunu  with  her  aunt ; 
even  Stephen,  whom  this  greatly  rcalarmcil,  she 
signed  to  leave  the  room.  When  tlie  two  were 
alone,  Caroline,  trying  vainly  to  raise  herself  in  bed, 
fixed  Mrs.  Watkin  with  her  bright  eyes. 

“  Aunt,”  she  whispered,  clutching  at  the  bed-cur- 
tains  to  check  her  trembling,  “  did  1  blow  up  the 
dam?” 

Mrs.  Watkin’s  confusion  was  sufficient  answer; 
and  Caroline  fell  back  upon  the  pillows  with  closing 
eyelids,  as  if  stricken  by  a  blow.  But  this  time  her 
feelings  differently  affected  her ;  she  did  not  swoon, 
but,  turning  herself  upon  her  face,  she  sobbed  most 
piteously.  Her  weeping  aunt  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  her. 

“  Was  it  a  sin  ?  ”  at  length  moaned  Caroline, 
showing  her  agonized,  worn  face  through  her  di¬ 
shevelled  hair.  “  I  did  not  know  till  now  I  did  it.” 

“  You  were  asleep  !  ”  reassuringly  murmured  the 
aunt.  “  You  did  not  know  what  you  did.” 

“  It  was  the  papers.  Where  are  they  ?  I  could 
not  keep  from  studying  them ;  and  I  felt,  if  I  went 
out  of  doors,  I  must  do  it.  Where  are  the  papers  ?  ” 
she  entreatingly  whispered.  “  O,  they  are  in 
Stephen’s  writing!” 

“  I  have  them  ;  I  found  them  that  morning  upon 
the  floor  here”;  and  Mrs.  AVatkin  took  some 
cruiMled  papers  from  somewhere  about  her  dress. 

“  Tear  them  up,  —  the  Window,”  feebly  articulated 
Caroline. 

_  The  aunt  with  shaking  fingers,  tore  the  papers 
into  little  bits,  and,  opening  the  casement,  sent  the 
framents  flying  on  the  wind  like  snow-flakes. 

Caroline,  uttering  an  expression  of  relief,  once 
more  sunk  backwards,  completely  e.xhausted,  and 
the  conversation  then  went  no  further. 

_  That  evening,  Caroline  drew  her  brother  to  her, 
slipping  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  and,  as  she 
kissed  him  through  her  tears,  he  learned  that  she 
knew  aU.  He  too  wept,  and  frankly  expressed  his 


penitence,  vowing  that  he  would  be  a  firmer  and  a 
CK'tter  man  in  future.  Caroline  tried  to  hush  up 
his  sorrow,  even  while  she  joined  in  it,  and  her  man¬ 
ner  towards  him  grew  even  more  tender  than  it  used 
to  be  liefore  this  calamity,  for  she,  by  some  curious 
process,  seemeil  almost  to  persuade  herself  that  they 
kid  ahared  a  great  tin  between  them,  m  their  re- 
|ienUui«-e  Must  he  la  rnmauui.  and  the  iMtedixi  ehee 
M  eaae.  wouM  he  a  jeMi  ewe.  It  was  iudeed  a 
matter  to  ymrsW  mmmrn  subtle 


virttui  it,  wsthasti  being  ttiAy  ewem  ^  the  4sb4. 
hare  p  I  sli  i|  the  aH  hum  «4lrh  leMh  4MBk  ' 

The  Aa-ts.  huwevee. 

I  iruhae.  afw 
the  miwsel  |i  ‘pem.  m 

weehasea,  let  the  etna  af  the  hatatiag  H  the  4am  m 
sM>e  a|*ei  her  aatal  that  she  aes  fheirtMaea  hy  the 
papate,  aa*l  afWw  Asrthei  ywhlMig  Im  N  hr 
lag  iitephen's  lalal  shetrh  a4  haw  the  rairaa  Mt^ 
hr  aMMMuisard.  she  had.  in  her  «hep,  ea  twa  eaa- 
•w  utiva  at^Us,  IrA  the  hease^  awd  gewe  la  the  daaa, 
where,  oa  the  aeeawl  virit.  la  a  way  it  waald  he 
idle  to  try  lu  aerwunt  far,  she  hail  rami  aae  givwl 
h<  svy  vaire  an<l  rtnenl  anotlier,  and,  hat  far  Uw 
servant-girl's  cundiiel,  would  hare  returned  tn  the 
house  an<l  to  her  lied  without  awaking.  But  Caiw- 
line  argucil  that  it  must  have  Uen  a  ain  on  her 
part,  .tfier  so  bl.vming  .Stephen  for  not  better  resist¬ 
ing  tlie  temptation,  that  she,  even  unconsciously, 
should  aetuallv  yield  to  it.  The  iwin  these  thoughts 
gave  he.r  would  have  retanled  her  recovery ;  out, 
luckily  for  every boily  concerned,  there  came  another 
to  decide  this  controversy,  —  one  whoso  voice  had 
much  greater  weight  than  either  the  frail  Stephen’s 
or  the  unauthoritative  aunt’s.  Mr.  Grey,  the  young 
banker,  maile  his  appearance  at  the  house  as  soon 
as  be  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  which  was  on  the 
second  day  after  its  occurrence  ;  he  it  was  who  sum¬ 
moned  the  London  physician,  and  as  Caroline  grew 
stronger,  Air.  Grey’s  visits,  while  not  less  frequent, 
became  still  more  prolonged.  In  the  end,  he  learned 
all,  jointly  from  Caroline  and  her  pleased  aunt. 
The  inode  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  perplexities  of 
the  case  was  possibly  not  the  one  which  would  satis¬ 
fy  learned  casuists;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
sure  no  mode  of  theirs  would  have  been  half  so 
effective  with  Caroline. 

“  I  don’t  care  if  you  blew  up  ten  mill-dams  !  ” 
sweepingly  asseverated  that  gentleman,  standing  be¬ 
side  the  invalid’s  chair  in  the  front  garden,  some 
fortnight  later. 

“  AVhat,  Edward !  Don’t  you  think  it  was  sin¬ 
ful?” 

“  Not  a  bit !  ”  was  the  bold  answer ;  and  the  tall 
figure  stooped  its  calm,  confident  eyes,  to  gaze  into 
the  pale  ftice  which  was  upturned.  “We  dream  a 
good  many  sins,  most  of  us  ;  but,  if  we  don’t  act  them 
when  we  are  awake,  we  are  not  blamed  for  them.” 

“  But  I  (lid  act  this !  ” 

“  Not  when  you  were  awake.  And  if  the  Devil 
likes  to  cheat  himself,  that  is  his  lookout.  In  this 
case,  he  did  so  clearly  enough.” 

“  Don’t  you  really  think  the  worse  of  me  for  it  ?  ” 
and  the  bright  eyes  grew  the  brighter  for  a  tear  in 
each,  as  she  eagerly  awaited  the  answer. 

“  I  think  a  great  deal  better  of  you,  since  it  shows 
what  an  angel  you  are.  If  you  had  not  been  the 
best  sister  in  the  world,  you  would  not  have  done  it. 
I  love  you  twice  as  well  for  it  ”  ;  and  the  lips  now 
descended,  as  well  as  the  glances,  and  made  oath  of  it. 
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Caroline  chafed  no  more.  That  last  argument 
ended  all  doubt ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  not  have  half-persuaded  her  to  sin  again ! 
Not  another  reason  was  required ;  but  Mr.  Edward 
Grej  proceeded  to  give  some ;  fortunately,  they  did 
not  in  this  case,  as  might  have  happened  in  many 
others,  unsettle  the  conclusion.  He  said  she  ought 
not  to  tease  herself  with  these  thoughts,  for  that  no¬ 
body  had  suffered  from  the  occurrence  but  her¬ 
self.  In  answer  to  her  wondering  look,  be  went 
on  to  prove  it.  The  work-people  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  he  said,  had  paid  for  them  the 
expense  of  removing  to  another  district,  where 
“  hands  ”  were  wanted ;  then,  the  persons  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  lower  down  had  had  their 
little  losses  made  good :  and  as  for  the  mill  itself  and 
the  dam,  what  did  that  injury  matter  ?  And,  lower¬ 
ing  his  face  to  her  ear,  he  whispered :  “  Those  are 
oui-s ;  the  purchase-deeds  were  signed  by  that  hard 
old  Mr.  Price  this  morning.  And  this  will  reduce 
your  settlement-money,  so  that  it  is  only  you  who 
suffer.” 

We  cannot  recosd  Caroline  Kenyon’s  answer,  for 
no  printer’s  typ»es  have  been  yet  invented  for  the 
representation  of  the  soft,  liquid  sounds  in  which  it 
was  couched.  It  was,' however,  quite  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Grey,  although  he  by  no  means  objected  to 
repetitions  of  it  in  the  gentle  talk  which  followed. 

Ls  there  anjihing  more  needs  adding  ?  The  mill 
was  gutted  of  the  machinery,  which  Stephen  Ken¬ 
yon  took  with  him  to  another  more  likely  district, 
where  he  is  now  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth,  instead  of  tapes.  Mr.  Grey,  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  banRr,  has  a  handsome,  happy  wife  in  Caroline : 
and  they  are  often  visited  by  a  middle-aged  widow- 
lady,  belonging  to  a  distant  cathedral  town,  who 
firmly  believes  that  in  some  way  she  was  the  means 
of  bnnging  them  together.  If,  in  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  any  sportsmen  on  the  Derbyshire  moors  should 
wander  wide,  and,  getting  across  the  bonier,  should 
come  among  the  valleys  upon  a  ruined  building,  and 
a  knot  of  half-deserted  cottages,  and,  on  inquiring, 
should  learn  that  it  was  called  Lindon  Mill,  let  him 
keep  our  secret. 


THE  KING  OF  CLUBS. 

“  Thp;  destiny  of  nations  depends  up>on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  feed,”  once  declared  a  French 
philosopher,  and  tdthough  at  first  sight  this  aphorism 
seems  so  to  lower  man  and  woman  kind  in  the  moral 
scale,  that  self-exalted  human  nature  is  on  all  sides 
inclined  to  protest  against  it,  the  truth  of  it  is 
or  ought  to  be  none  the  less  practically  acknowl¬ 
edged,  not  only  by  every  stout,  matter-of-fact  mate¬ 
rialist,  but  by  every  sensitive  palace  belle,  by  every 
club  lounger,  by  every  prince,  politician,  and  —  with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  by  every  popular 
preacher  also  within  this  our  palatial  local  centre  of 
civilization  ycleped  Saint  James’s. 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  so !  But  — 

“  IlappineH  for  maa  —  the  hiiugry  aianer !  — 

Since  Ere  ate  applet,  much  dependt  on  dinner.” 

At  least,  so  sang  Byron,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat ;  and  witli 
ponderous  propriety  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  had 
previously  observed:  “A  man  seldom  thinks  with 
more  earnestness  of  anything  than  he  does  of 
his  dinner,  and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed, 
he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things.” 


But  to  eat  is  not  to  dine,  any  more  than  to  talk  i 
to  converse,  and  considering  his  obesity  and  oth« 
dyspeptic  symptoms  such  as  those  evinced  by  1^ 
spleen  agmnst  Garrick,  it  may  reasonably  be  doabt. 
ed  whether  the  giant  lexicographer  above  quoted 
did  really  understand  the  fine  .art  of  dining,  or  ib 
vital  importance,  either  to  man  in  his  study  or  b 
society  at  large. 

Talleyrand  —  prince  of  diners  —  declared  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  statesmiui  was  to  look  well  afltt 
his  own  liver,  and  to  the  perfections  of  his  co<A  at¬ 
tributed  many  of  those  political  successes  by  wkldi 
he,  the  arch  diplomatist  of  France,  dazzled  and  aa 
tounded  Europe.  Nor  can  the  world  forget  hot 
our  own  present  literary  Premier  of  England,  W 
since  not  only  practically  but  theoretically  proclaioM 
the  truth  that,  as  Byron  erst  said,  A  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  upon  education,  something  njmn  nerves  and 
habits,  but  most  upon  digestion.”  For  who,  having 
read  “  Tancred ;  or,  The  New  Crusade,”  by  the  Bigk 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that 
scene  when  the  witty  philosopher.  Lord  Eskdale, 
cousin  and  guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bella- 
moot,  at  Montacute  C:istlc,  upon  a  grand  occaaioo, 
feeb  the  importance  to  hb  host  and  hostess  of  sooth¬ 
ing  the  wounded  feelings  of  Leander,  the  celebrated 
artist  cook,  who  complained  that  his  triumphs  tt 
skill  had  not  met  with  due  appreciation  in  that  ' 
country  castle,  where,  for  the  time,  he  had  deigned 
to  display  them. 

“  Where  b  he  ?  ”  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

“  He  b  alone  in  the  cook’s  room.” 

And  then  Lord  Eskdale  —  who  we  are  elsewhere  : 
told  had  a  great  sympathy  with  artists,  and  was  wdl  ! 
acquainted  with  that  irritability  which  is  said  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  creative  power  —  siud,  *1  ' 
will  go  to  him.” 

“  Alone,”  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  telling  this  story,— 

“  alone  in  the  cook’s  room,  gazing  in  Ibtless  vaenney  ^ 
on  the  fire,  —  that  fire  which,  under  his  influence,  j 
had  often  achieved  so  many  master  works, — was 
the  great  artist  who  was  not  appreciated.  No  longer  | 
suffering  under  mortification,  but  overwhelmed  bj  ; 
that  exhaustion  which  follows  acute  seusibillty,  and 
the  over-tension  of  the  creative  faculty,  he  looked  ^ 
round  as  Lord  Eskdale  entered,  and,  when  he  per  i 
ceived  who  was  hb  visitor,  he  rose  immcdiatelj,  \ 
bowed  very  low,  and  then  sighed. 

“  After  a  few  preliminary  words  from  Lord  Eak- 
dale,  and  when  Leander  had  bowed  again,  but  still 
sighed,  hb  diplomatic  Lordship  said :  ‘  Why  I  wished 
you  to  come  down  here,  Leander,  was  not  to  receive 
the  applause  of  my  cousin  and  his  guests,  but  to 
form  their  taste.’ 

“  Here,”  observes  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  was  a  great  idee, 
exciting  and  enobling.  It  threw  quite  a  new  li^ 
upon  the  position  of  Leander.  He  started;  nis 
brow  seemed  to  clear.  Leander,  then,  like  other 
eminent  men,  had  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as 
rights  to  enjoy ;  he  had  a  right  to  fame,  but  it  was 
also  hb  duty  to  form  and  direct  public  taste.  That 
was  the  reason  he  had  been  brought  down  to  Bella- 
mont  Caatle,  because  some  of  the  greatest  personages 
in  England,  who  had  never  eaten  a  proper  dinner 
in  their  lives,  would  have  an  opportunity,  for  ^ 
first  time,  of  witnessing  art.  Leander  had  amission 
to  perform. 

“  ‘  If  I  were  you,  I  would  exert  myself,  Leander,' 
said  Lord  Eskdale. 

“  ‘  Ah !  my  Lord,  if  all  men  were  like  you !  n 
artists  were  only  sure  of  being  appreciated :  if  ’f® 
were  but  understood,  a  dinner  would  become  a  sac- 
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Irifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  kitchen  would  be  para- 
dk®**  ” 

Lord  Eskdale  (or  rather  Mr.  Disraeli)  shows  by 
tha  stroke,  how,  as  a  disciple  of  Brillat  Savarin,  he 
understands  the  influence  of  gastronomy  upon  affairs 
of  importance ;  and,  doubtless,  he  often  experiences 
how  as  the  great  French  physiologist  just  named 
observes,  all  the  characteristics  which  social  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  introduced  amongst  us  are  often  af<serabled 
lound  the  same  table,  such  as  Ixjve,  Friendship, 
Specalation,  Power,  Ambition,  Intrigue:  “  Voila 
pffurquoi  le  couviviat  touche  a  tout  ;  voilu  ponrquoi  U 
pndvat  fruits  de  toutes  Ics  saveurs.” 

Speaking  of  Brillat  Savarin,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  declare,  that  every  statesman,  as  well  as  every 
^ysician,  ought  to  make  a  pocket  companion  of 
hk  PkysioInqU’  du  Gout. 

Bat  who  was  Brillat  Savarin  ? 

In  clnb-houses  and  elsewhere  in  Saint  James’s,  his 
name  is  often  quoted  in  connection  with  some  dainty 
dish  or  bill  of  fare,  though  of  his  life  too  little  is 
known,  for  dining  men  are  not  always  considerately 
thankful  for  a  good  digestion,  and  too  often  forget 
to  say  their  grace  after  dinner. 

Monsieur  Brillat  Savarin,  barrister  by  profession, 
bat  epicurean  philoeopher  by  instinct,  was  in  the 
year  1755  bom  at  Belley,  a  sm.all  Alpine  city  not 
lirftom  the  old  Rhone  boundaries  of  France  and 
Savoy.  His  ancestors  had  from  time  to  time  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  at  the  bar  and  in  tlie  magis¬ 
tracy  of  France,  but  not  one  of  them  had  seemingly 
ever  been  so  popular  as  he  who  was  destined  to 
hand  their  name  down  to  posterity,  for  in  his  case 
great  professional  ability  was  combined  with  an  ur¬ 
banity  of  manner  which  made  him  a  social  favorite 
wherever  he  went  He  was  a  musician  and  a 
scholar,  but  by  no  means  a  pedant.  He  was  a  poli¬ 
tician,  but  not  a  bigoted  adherent  to  faction,  as  was 
proved  when,  in  1789,  he  was  deputed  to  represent 
the  Liberal  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  States-General  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Belley. 
And  here,  speaking  of  the  times  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  is  curious  in  the  ca-^^e 
of  Bnllat  Savarin  to  observe  what  remarkable  op¬ 
portunities  he  must  have  had  of  studying  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  politics,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex¬ 
pression, —  of  contrasting,  for  example,  the  life  led 
by  the  impulsive  and  overwhelmingly  eloquent  Mira- 
beau,  who  was  too  often  guilty  of  excesses,  and 
whose  face,  as  he  himself  said,  was  like  that  of  a  tiger 
marked  with  the  small-po.x,  with  that  of  the  pitiless 
but  self-denying  Robespierre,  that  “  devotee  without 
passions,  without  the  vices  to  which  they  lead,  but 
yet  without  the  courage,  the  greatness,  the  sensibil¬ 
ity  which  usually  .accompany  them.”  One  of  the 
most  odious  beings  that  ever  ruled  over  men,  and 
tte  very  vilest,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  strong  con¬ 
ation  and  acknowledged  integrity,  his  features 
were  described  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  mean,  his 
complexion  being  pale,  and  his  veins  of  a  greenish 
hoe.  His  expression  of  countenance  was  sinister. 
He  never  looked  his  neighbors  full  in  the  face,  and 
he  is  also  said  to  have  hail  a  continual  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  winking  of  the  eyes. 

Brillat^  Savarin  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
Md  on  his  return  to  France  from  America,  where, 
like  many  another  illustrious  emigrant  of  his  day,  he 
was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  his  own  exertions 
and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents,  he  said :  “  Tell 
pe  what  a  man  eats,  and  1  will  tdl  you  what  be 
ii” 


At  New  York,  Savarin  had  for  two  years  subsisted 
as  a ’teacher  of  the  French  language,  with  which 
avocation  he  there  combined  that  of  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  a  theatre,  but  during  the  period  of  his 
exile  he  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  cosmopolitan 
observation,  and  by  experience  he  found  that  a  man 
who  feeds  unwisely  is  in  no  state  to  endure  pro- 
tracteil  fatigue  either  bodily  or  mental.  Upon  va¬ 
rious  occasions  he  had  reason  to  remark  that  the 
most  sage  rulers  of  this  world  often  triumpli  by 
means  of  judiciously  served  repasts,  and  that,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  his  own  day.  great 
political  events  had  either  originated  or  culminated 
in  the  social  science  of  gastronomy  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  intelligently  and  practically  understand 
the  connection  betwixt  mind  and  matter.  He  ob¬ 
served  also,  th.at  upon  this  point  even  nature  uncivil¬ 
ized  speaks,  for  amongst  savage  tribes,  it  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  the  custom  to  fast  whilst  discussing  questions  of 
peace  or  war ;  and  amongst  the  uneducated  classes 
of  civilized  lands,  it  is  at  the  village  inn  or  public 
house  that  bargains  arc  struck,  and  atiairs  of  business 
connected  with  flocks  and  herds  transacte*!. 

As  a  reading  man,  Brillat  Savarin  probably  re¬ 
membered  how  when  King  Saul  having  sought  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  and  in  sore  fear  fell  “  straightway 
all  along  on  the  earth,”  bec.iuse  of  the  apparition  of 
Samuel,  he  —  the  King  of  Israel  —  had  “  eaten  no 
bread  all  the  day  nor  all  the  night,"  and  “  there  was 
no  strength  in  him,”  whereupon  the  first  thing  aftet^ 
wards  that  the  woman,  who  by  obeying  his  voice 
had  placed  her  own  life  in  Saul’s  hands,  did  was  to 
place  a  morsel  of  bread  before  him,  that  he  might 
“  eat  and  have  strength,  when  he  again  went  forth 
on  his  way,”  whilst  his  servants  (who  probably  and 
with  reason  attributed  the  erst  gloomy  fits  of  their 
royal  master  to  some  habit  he  had  contracted  of  un¬ 
seasonably  fasting)  joined  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  woman  in  compelling  Saul  to  eat  of  the  meat 
that  she  eventually  cooked  and  offered  to  him,  and 
by  means  of  which  his  physical  strength  and  moral 
courage  were  sufficiently  renewed  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  journey. 

As  a  student  of  profane  history,  Brillat  Savarin 
was  undoubtedly  well  aware  that  from  Asia  origi¬ 
nally  came  the  science  of  gastronomy,  and  that,  the 
Persi.ans  having  communicated  this  science  to  the 
Greeks,  it  was  so  intelligently  and  practically  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Athenians  that  it  is  not  too  much  on 
reflection  to  attribute  secondarily  some  of  their  most 
hanuonious  works  of  art  to  the  perfection  of  their 
digestion.  Students  of  technical  anatomy  in  these 
latter  days  must  bow  to  Greek  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physiolc^.  Phidias,  doubtless,  knew  how  to 
bathe  and  how  to  dine. 

When  the  Romans  had  learnt  the  social  science  of 
gastronomy  from  the  Greeks,  there  were  many  of  the 
former,  as  some  Latin  poets  can  testify,  who  knew 
its  use  and  shunned  its  abuse,  despite  the  severe 
comments  of  Seneca  upon  table  Sybarite  customs 
contemporary  with  himself;  and,  considering  how 
other  writers  of  that  time  are  silent  as  to  tliese  Sy¬ 
barite  abuses,  it  is  only  fair  here  to  suppose  that 
there  may  possibly  have  been  two  sides  of  the  ques^ 
tion  as  suggested  by  M.  de  Jaucourt,  the  French 
Encyclop^diste,  when,  referring  to  Seneca’s  severity, 
he  ailds,  “  ou  sa  bile.”  Yet  Seneca,  whether  in  his 
latter  days  suffering  from  spleen  (as  an  unintelligent 
diner)  or  not,  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  travelled 
into  Egypt,  where  the  art  of  dining  seems  so  to  have 
flourished,  that  Cleopatra  herself  proved  practically 
to  Antony  how  the  act  of  eating,  if  judiciously  per- 
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formed,  is  anything  but  incompatible  with  female 
grace  or  beauty;  for  Antony  was  so  pleased  with 
one  of  his  own  cooks  for  serving  a  repast  worthy  of 
Cleopatra’s  charms,  that  he  presented  him  with  a 
city  as  a  recompense. 

Innumerable  arc  classical  proofs  of  the  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  which,  as  a  civilizing  art,  gastronomy  was 
held  in  the  South  of  Europe  long  ere  the  remainder 
of  that  continent  was  reclaimed  from  barbarism. 
the  Romans  was  Gaul  doubtless  to  some  e.xtent  ini¬ 
tiated  in  that  as  in  other  arts ;  but,  in  time,  it  had 
gradually  so  declined  in  the  West,  that  not  until  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  fresh  importation  of 
Italian  Science  and  Art  by  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
did  a  culinary  renaissance  take  place  in  France.  By 
the  philosophic  Montaigne  it  was  called  la  science 
de  la  guettle. 

“  One  of  those  artists,”  says  he,  “  who  had  former¬ 
ly  served  Cardinal  Caraffi,  discoursed  to  me  con¬ 
cerning  this  science  de  gueule  with  a  magisterial 
countenance,  and  with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  it 
had  been  some  great  point  of  theology ;  he  analyzed 
for  me  certain  distinctions,  or  differences,  of  appe¬ 
tite;  that  of  which  one  is  conscious  when  fasting, 
that  which  one  feels  after  the  second  or  third  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  means  sometimes  of  pleasing,  sometimes  of 
provoking  the  same ;  the  police  of  sauces  generally 
and  individually  as  to  their  ingredients  and  effects ; 
the  various  natures  of  salads,  their  uses,  and  the 
means  of  so  ornamenting  them  as  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  sight.” 

From  the  time  of  Montaigne  henceforth,  the  art 
of  eating  was  cultivated  wim  such  care  in  France 
as  to  make  it  for  generations  an  art  almost  peculiar 
to  the  vivacious  and  —  as  regards  alcohol  —  sober 
people  of  that  fair  land  of  Jetes. .  Had  Louis  XI.  not 
lived  before  the  time  of  its  renaissance,  he  might  not 
have  suffered  as  he  did  from  spleen,  or,  whilst  him¬ 
self  dreading  every  east  wind  that  blew,  been,  as  he 
was  called.  The  Scourge  of  the  Human  Race. 

The  great  authors  who  made  France  illustrious  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  art,  which  by  that  time  had  made 
great  progress  in  their  native  land,  it  being,  like 
them, —  Boileau,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
others,  —  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  who  could  not  but  know,  it  may  here  be 
added,  the  importance  of  the  commiss.ariat  depart¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  his  own  successes  in  arms.  The 
church  herself  had  long  prescribed  alternate  fasts 
and  festivals,  and,  whilst  judiciously  estimating  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  moral  importance  of  the 
“  luxure  de  bonne  chere  ”  whieh  succeeded  certain  pe¬ 
riods  of,  in  many  ca.ses,  most  salutary  abstinence,  w.is 
herself  for  a  lengthened  time  the  conservatrice  of 
“  gasirologie  ”  (as  the  art  of  F rench  cookery  was  once 
called),  —  nuns  and  monks  being  most  capable  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  sick,  inasmuch  as  in  their  convents 
and  monasteries  the  study  of  diet  was  deemed  of 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  importance  than  that  of  phy¬ 
sic.  But,  to  return  to  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  Brillat  Savarin  seriously  declares  his 
belief  that  much  of  their  inspiration  was  due  to  such 
suppers  as  those  that  were  given  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  —  famous  for  the  refinement  of  its 
meats  and  mots,  —  and  that  the  sarcastic  Geoffroy 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  attributed  the  sickly  sen¬ 
timentality  of  18th  century  French  poetry  to  the 
habit  poets,  or  rather  poetasters,  bad  by  that  time 
contracted  of  sipping  eau  suerce. 

“  Upon  these  principles,”  says  Brillat  Savarin, 
“  I  have  examined  the  works  of  certain  authors 


known  to  have  been  poor  or  ailing ;  and  with  truth 
do  I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  ablh  to  discover 
any  energy  in  them,  save  when  those  who  penned 
them  were  either  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  their 
woes,  or  by  too  often  ill-concealed  envy.”  (Of  conne 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  most  of  those’ 
the  poet,  starved,  has,  like  the  swan,  but  sung  a  dy¬ 
ing  song,  and  the  world  has  only  learnt  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  power  of  that  song  too  late.)  “  Upon  the 
other  hand,”  continues  Brillat  Savarin,  “  he  who  is 
well  dieted,  and  whose  physical  forces  are  re-fortified 
by  prudence  and  discernment  in  the  matter  of  food, 
can  sustain  an  amount  of  fatigue  which  otherwise 
would  be  insupportable.  The  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Boulogne,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  partook  of 
two  light  repasts  and  several  cups  of  coffee  during 
the  thirty  hours  that  he  was  at  work  with  his  Minis¬ 
ters  of  State  and  others.”  By  this  last  remark, 
Brillat  Savarin  shows  that,  with  regard  to  diet,  it  is 
(mality,  and  not  quantity,  he  would  fain  prescribe. 
No  poet,  no  fanciful  romance  writer,  delights  more 
than  he  seems  to  have  done  in  festive  accessories, 
in  all  that  can  charm  other  senses  whilst  enhancing 
that  of  taste.  The  sight  and  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
sound  of  music,  the  harmony  of  motion,  such  as  that 
still  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  East  by  tnuned 
dancers, — all  these  and  many  other  such  accompani¬ 
ments  to  a  repast  have  their  uses  scarcely  less  than 
their  beauties ;  but  when  such  things  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  still,  according  to 
him,  to  be  enj'oyed  under  four  conditions,  viz.  di¬ 
gestible  food,  good  wine,  leisure,  and  amiable  cota- 


“  It  is  thus,”  says  Savarin,  “  I  have  often  pictured 
to  myself  a  frugal  tete-a-tete  repast  with  Horace; 
such  an  one  as  might  have  been  enjoyed  by  some 
invited  neighbor  of  his,  or  some  guest  constrained 
by  bad  weather  to  seek  shelter  in  his  retreat ;  a  good 
fowl,  a  kid  (fat,  no  doubt),  and,  for  dessert,  grapes, 
figs,  and  walnuts.  Add  to  all  that  wine  from  i 
vintage  under  the  consulate  of  Manlius  (iVofo 
mecum  console  Manlio),  and  the  conversation  of  the 
voluptuous  poet,  and  I  for  one  should  have  supped 
in  the  most  comfortable  manner.” 

Brillat  Savarin  wrote  thus  when  having  acted  ai 
secretary  to  the  Major-General  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  in  Germany,  and  subsecjuently  as  Govern¬ 
ment  Commissaire  with  regard  to  the  tribunal  of 
Seine-et-Oise  at  Versailles,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
election  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  Corir  de  Cassation. 

The  last  fivc-and-twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
peaceful,  and  his  words  of  wisdom  were  listened  to 
with  none  the  less  respect  by  his  numerous  friendi 
and  graceful  dependants  because  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pleasant  smile  and  cheerful  manner. 
It  was  during  that  last  period  of  repose  in  his  life 
that  he  wrote  his  merry,  though  none  the  less  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise,  that  “  Physiologie  du  Gouv  ft* 
which  the  digestion  of  Europe  generally  has  much 
to  thank  him.  By  acting  on  the  principles  expound¬ 
ed  by  himself  in  that  work,  he  often  played  the 
part  of  an  able  physician  towards  guests  at  his  own 
table,  and  also  towards  friends  who  were  too  ill  from 
dyspepsia  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  but  to  whom  j 
he  himself  carried  a  cure  in  the  shape  of  some  sort 
of  diet  more  efficacious  than  nauseous  drugs.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier,  of 
whom,  amongst  other  works  of  art  at  his  residence 
in  Paris,  he  possessed  the  bust  by  Chinard,  and  the 
miniature  portrait  by  Augustin.  As  in  old  times  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ramlmuillet,  or  rather  at  the  soupert 
raisonne's,  to  which  French  literature,  as  aforesaid. 


was  much  indebted,  there  was  food  for  mind  as 
well  as  body  at  the  table  of  Brillat  Savarin. 

He  knew  Talleyrand  personally,  and  shared  his 
views  as  to  the  diplomacy  of  diet,  often  aiding  him, 
as  it  seems,  in  carrying  it  into, effect.  Talleyrand, 
like  Savarin,  had,  as  an  emigrant  in  earlier  years, 
studied  various  forms  of  life  in  the  New  World ;  both 
of  these  political  gourmets  had  ))een  disciplined  dur¬ 
ing  exile  by  experience  in  a  way  to  teach  them  how 
to  extract  as  much  good  as  possible  out  of  things 
which  to  men  of  less  inventive  genius  would  have 
seemed  as  nothing ;  and  each  of  them,  when  the 
returning  tide  of  good  fortune  placed  abundance 
once  more  within  his  reach,  knew  the  importance  of 
all  the  refined  details  of  the  dinner-table,  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  industry  at  home,  and  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  policy  of  his  country  abroad,  in  the  colonies 
and  elsewhere.  Both  of  them  did  cat  to  live,  but 
neither  of  them  lived  to  eat. 

Brillat  Savarin,  also,  like  Talleyrand,  could  re¬ 
member  the  refined  suppers  of  Paris  before  the  Rev- 
olufion,  at  which  repast^  as  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Genlis  tells  us,  everybody  felt  amused  at  table  be¬ 
cause  everybody  was  seated,  not  by  any  arbitrary 
exercise  of  will  on  the  part  of  host  or  hostess,  but 
according  to  voluntary  choice  of  temporary  compan¬ 
ionship.  “  In  those  days,”  sap  Madame  de  Genlis, 
“the  master  of  the  house  was  not  in  the  habit,  ere 
sitting  down  to  table,  of  darting  acixjss  the  drawing¬ 
room  towards  the  most  considerable  female  person¬ 
age,  in  order  to  lead  her  forth  on  his  arm,  to  parade 
her  as  it  were  in  triumph  before  all  the  other 
ladies  present,  and  then  to  seat  her  pompously  on 
his  own  right  hand.”  It  was  not  at  the  court  nor  in 
the  capital,  but  merely  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
that  each  gentleman  present  on  such  occasions 
deemed  it  a  polite  thing  to  hand  a  lady,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  indicated  to  him  by  his  entertainers,  forth 
to  that  which  in  these  days  we  call  dinner,  but  which 
was  then  known  by  the  name  of  supper.  The  ap¬ 
proved  custom  was  for  all  the  ladies  present  —  a 
graceful  array,  no  doubt  —  to  pass  out  first  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  for  all  the  gentlemen  to 
follow  them  immediately  into  the  dining-room, 
where,  the  company  being  thus  quickly  reassembled, ' 
all  the  guests  seated  themselves  according  to  choice, 
and  not  unfrequently  (in  those  days  when  causerie, 
Md  not  tali,  was  in  vogue)  with  a  view  to  continu¬ 
ing  some  conversation,  the  beginning  of  which  had 
previously  in  the  drawing-room  beguiled  even  the 
mauvaif  quart  (Theure  de  Rabelais.  To  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood,  however,  marked  precedence 
was  awarded,  the  places  reserved  for  them  being 
alwaj-s  next  host  or  hostess ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
neither  rank  nor  wealth  prevailed  over  untitled 
wit  or  penniless  beauty,  for  it  was  the  courteous 
creed  of  the  ancien  regime  of  France  that  all  guests 
invited  to  set  at  the  same  table  were  on  a  social 
equaUty  one  with  the  other. 

Remembering  such  repasts,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  Brillat  Savarin,  unlike  Byron,  liked 
to  see  a  pretty  or  graceful  woman  eat :  “  Nothing  is 
more  agreeable,”  he  gallantly  declares ;  “  one  of  her 
hands  just  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  table,  the 
other  conveying  some  daintily  cut  morsels  to  her 
mouth  . . .  her  eyes  brilliant ....  her  conversation 
agreeable,  all  her  movements  gracious ;  not  wanting, 
either,  in  that  grain  of  coquetterie  which  women  put 
into  everything.  With  such  advantages  she  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  Cato  the  censor  himself  would  agree  with 
this.” 

All  very  pretty  this  from  a  genial  old  Frenchman, 


—  a  polite  philosophe  like  Brillat  Savarin,  who  had 
seen  the  b^t  side  of  his  own  argument ;  but  there 
are  some  readers  whose  experience  upon  this  point 
would  rather  coincide  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  opinion, 
when,  in  The  New  Crusade,  he  says :  “  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  next  to  the  corroding  cares  of 
Europeans,  principally  occasioned  by  their  love  of 
accumulating  money  which  they  never  enjoy,  the 
principal  cause  of  modem  dyspepsia  prevalent 
among  them  is  their  irrational  habit  of  interfering 
with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing  attempts 
at  repartee,  and  racking  their  brain  at  a  moment 

when  it  should  be  calm . It  has  been  supposed 

that  the  presence  of  women  at  our  banquets  has  oc¬ 
casioned  this  fatal  and  inopportune  desire  to  shine ; 
and  an  argument  has  been  founded  on  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  favor  of  their  exclusion,  from  an  incident 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  that 
ideal  which  they  should  always  study  and  cherish. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  if  a  woman  eats,  she  may 
destroy  her  spell,  and  that,  if  she  will  not  eat,  she 
destroys  our  dinner.” 

A  great  argument  this  of  our  present  Premier  in 
favor  of  male  political  banquets,  and  Saint  James’s 
Club  dinners;  and,  as  it  involves  more  than  one 
compliment  to  those  who  are  excluded  from  the 
same,  it  will  be  pardoned  by  them.  For  the  same 
reason  so  is  Byron  forgiven,  although  he  ran  the 
risk  of  doing  serious  injury  to  female  loveliness,  — 
or  to  such  rounded  forms  of  it  as  painters  and 
sculptors  best  portray,  and  he  best  sang,  —  by  the 
aversion  attributed  to  him  of  seeing  a  woman  eat ; 
for  In  consequence  of  it,  some  of  his  fair  admirers 
contemporary  with  him  are  said  to  have  attempted 
the  impossibility  of  being  beautiful  under  starvation. 
The  fact  is.  Lord  Byron’s  digestion  was  so  bad,  that, 
even  at  Diodati,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  “  the 
Shelleys’  cottage,”  he  preferred  to  dine  alone ;  and 
even  Brillat  Savarin  himself  might  have  approved 
of  such  solitude  In  his  lordship’s  case  duriig  that 
time  at  Diodati  (a.  d.  1816),  only  he,  the  French 
physiologist,  would  most  certainly  have  prescribed  a 
different  diet  to  that  the  great  poet  then  adopted ; 
for  “  a  thin  slice  of  bread  with  tea,  at  breakfast,  a 
light  vegetable  dinner,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  selt¬ 
zer-water,  tinged  with  Vin  de  Grave,  and  in  the 
evening  a  cup  of  green  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
formed  the  whole  of  his  sustenance ;  the  pangs  of 
hunger  he  appeased  by  privately  chewing  tobacco 
and  smoking  cigars.” 

Brillat  Savarin  was  contemporary  with  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  but,  unfortunately,  his  meditative  gastronomy, 
or  Physiologie  du  Gout,  was  not  published  until  the 
illustrious  author  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  had  made  his 
last  chivalrous  but  most  fatal  pilgrimage  to  Greece. 

In  18*26  Brillat  Savarin  himself  died,  having  up¬ 
on  the  21st  of  January  —  an  anniversary  then  still 
held  sacred  by  royalists,  who  regarded  Louis  XVL 
as  saint  and  martyr  —  Increased  a  cold  from  which 
he  had  previously  been  suffering,  by  zealous  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  that  time  still 
annually  celebrated  at  the  church  of  St.  Denis. 
Upon  the  2d  day  of  February  he  expired.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  his  countrymen  and  admirers,  “  II  a 
quitte  la  vie,  comme  le  convive  rassassie  sort  du 
f^tln :  tanquam  conviva  satur,  sans  regrets  et  sans 
faiblesse.”  Many  were  the  friends  who  mourned 
his  loss,  and  the  memorial  he  bequeathed  to  the 
world  has  since  become,  as  it  were,  a  handbook  of 
modem  social  civilization. 

People  in  Paris  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
M.  Brillat  Savarin  were  astonished  at  the  serious- 
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ness  of  thought  displayed  by  him  in  the  work  con¬ 
taining  his  physiological  and  transcendental  Medi¬ 
tations  on  (iastronomy ;  for  they  were  wont  to  re¬ 
gard  him  rather  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
tall  old  man,  who  enjoyed  his  dignified  ease  whilst 
chatting  of  his  own  past  adventures  (of  his  having, 
for  example,  been,  in  the  year  1798,  compelled  by 
the  terrorists  to  fly  first  into  Switzerland  and  then 
to  America),  than  as  anything  like  a  profound  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best  in  his  own 
home,  and  even  the  amiable  women  whom  he  there 
delighted  by  his  society,  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
beneath  the  sparkling  charm  of  his  conversation  lay 
earnestness  and  wisdom.  And  indeed  it  was  a  wis¬ 
dom  from  which  many  an  intelligent  kirench  lady 
was  not  slow  to  derive  much  practical  advantage ; 
for  it  taught  her  the  rationalism  of  <liet,  and  its  j 
moral  importance,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  her 
husband,  were  he  statesman,  litterateur,  or  pur¬ 
suing  any  sort  of  avocation  necessitating  continu¬ 
ous  thought  Somebotly  once  compared  Brillat 
Savarin  in  his  old  age  to  the  “  vieillard  de  Theos 
folutrant  au  milieu  des  Graces  ” ;  but,  in  truth,  he 
did  good  service  to  the  Graces,  by  reminding  tliem 
how  the  most  illustrious  women  of  classical  antiquity 
avere  never  more  lovely,  never  more  jmwerful,  than 
when  graciously  supervising  their  houseliolds. 

In  fact,  if  Brillat  Savarin  in  the  last  generation 
had  only  possessed  some  few  fair  disciples  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  France,  the  comfort,  the  health, 
the  economy,  the  elegance,  and  the  good  temper  of 
many  an  English  home  might  at  this  present  time  be 
more  abouniiing  than  they  are,  and  the  cry  against 
bad  English  hired  “  cooks  ”  be  loss  prevalent  than 
it  is. 

Meantime  the  suWeet  treated  by  Brillat  Savarin, 
and  with  which  in  English  clubs,  —  especially  those 
of  St.  James’s,  —  his  name  is  invariably  connected, 
is  wisely  deemed  of  such  importance  to  the  morale 
of  F ranee,  that  even  Eughne  Sue  was  constrained, 
some  few  years  since,  to  write  a  didactic,  but  none 
the  less  charming,  novel  upon  it,  styled  “  La  Gour- 
mandise.”  And,  indeed,  if  any  further  moral  be 
wanting  to  this  present  paper,  it  would  be  perhaps 
difficult  to  find  one  more  appropriate  than  that  in¬ 
volved  in  Eugene  Sue’s  following  suggestion  (liber- 1 
ally  translated)  he  having  ventured  upon  the  same 
in  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  certain  Dr. 
Gasterini,  who  effected  marvellous  cures  by  merely 
dieting  each  patient  according  to  his  pursuits  or  con¬ 
stitution,  and  an  Abbd  Ledoux,  who,  though  him¬ 
self  loving  good  cheer,  feared  that,  in  the  case  of 
laymen,  it  might  lead  to  one  of  the  seven  capital 
sins. 

“  In  order  to  ai^e  triumphantly  with  you,  dear 
Abbd,”  declares  Dr.  Gastenni,  “  one  ought  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  but  all  I 
shall  say  is  simply  this :  You  have  money-boxes  at 
church  doors  for  the  poor ;  now,  nobody  goes  be¬ 
yond  me  in  respecting  the  charity  of  the  faithful, 
who  at  the  porch  of  some  hallowed  building  lay 
down  an  offering,  whether  large  or  small,  according 
to  their  means ;  but  why  not  place  such  boxes,  *  for 
those  who  are  hungry  ’  in  clubs  and  cafes,  where 
men  who  are  prosperous  congregate  ?  Even  selfish 
hearts  are  predisposed  by  good  digestion  —  result¬ 
ing  from  a  goo<l  dinner — to  charity,  and  were  1 
not  afraid  of  being  anathematized  by  our  dear  and 
etpiegle  Abbd  Ledoux,  I  would  add  that,  in  a  charit¬ 
able  point  of  view,  that  which  is  even  called  (four- 
mandise  ought,  if  judiciously  treated,  to  have  most 
happy  resulte.” 


For  these  results,  albeit  as  yet  but  partially  d®. 
veloped,  let  ns  thank  that  Councillor,  that  Member 
of  the  Ldgion  d’Honneur,  that  leader  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  National  Industry  in  France, 
that  universal  King  of  Clubs,  —  Brillat  Sava- 
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FOREIGN  NOTES.  | 

Matthew  Browne  does  not  believe  that  Milton  | 
wrote  the  Elegy.  The  war  still  rages  in  the  En»-  | 
lish  journals.  i 

Carlyle  has  been  unanimously  elected  President  ^ 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  late  Lord  Brougham. 

The  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Clarence  Paget,  is  making  a  sort  of  triumphal 
progress  from  port  to  port  of  the  Adriatic.  j 

The  Paris  Latiierne  has  been  extinguished  for  a 
while.  M.  Rochefort  has  been  obliged  to  pay  a  fine 
and  undergo  four  months’  imprisonment  for  his  brih  I 
llancy. 

Jefferson  Davis  is  not  so  popular  in  England 
as  he  was  several  years  ago.  His  arrival  at  Live^  : 
IK)ol  the  other  day  did  not  cause  any  disarrangement  j 
of  trade  in  that  enterprising  city.  ; 

Prince  de  Metternicii  flatters  himself  that  he  | 
will  this  year  obtain  as  marvellous  a  vintage  at  hit  ! 
celebrated  vineyards  at  Johannisberg  as  in  the<^ear  j 
of  the  comet,  1811.  This  will  be  no  consolation  to  ; 
the  Due  de  Valmy,  who  still  persists  in  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  original  and  only  true  proprietor  , 
of  the  said  vineyanU.  | 

A  VERY  strange  account  comes  from  Madagascar  j 
of  the  burial  oi  the  late  Queen ;  the  body  was  j 
swathed  in  nearly  500  silk  lambas,  in  the  folds  of  ( 
which  twenty  gold  watches,  100  gold  chains,  rings,  j 
brooches,  bracelets,  and  other  jewelry,  together  j 
with  500  gold  coins,  were  rolled.  All  the  presents 
she  had  received  from  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  were  buried  with  her,  and  all  her  fiu^  i 
niture  and  personal  effects.  Bad  for  the  heirs.  ' 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gaakell,  the  author  of  the 
“  Life  of  Charlotte  Brontd,"  is  superintending  a  pub¬ 
lic  kitchen  at  Manchester  for  the  sick.  This  kitchen 
was  started  some  three  years  ago  in  one  of  the  poo^ 
est  and  most  populous  districts  in  Manchester,  with 
the  object  of  supplying  dinners  grattuitonsly  to  the 
patients  of  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary, 
and  of  St  Man-’s  Hospital,  during  their  illness  or 
convalesence.  Victor  Hugo  has  written  a  letter  to 
Miss  Gaskell,  complimenting  her  on  her  good  work 

Adelina  Patti  will  reappear  at  the  Paris  Open 
in  October,  and  remain  until  December.  She  then 
fulfils  an  enp;agement  at  St  Petersburg  of  two 
months’ duration ;  she  then  returns  to  the  French 
capital  to  complete  her  engagement  at  the  Italian 
Opera-House,  which  concludes  in  May,  when  she 
will  again  visit  this  country  for  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  season.  The  Figaro  says  the  Emperor  has 
written  to  the  Marqub  that  he  cannot  bear  the  title 
of  Imperial  chamberlain  so  long  as  his  wife  remains 
upon  the  stage,  but  that  bis  salary  will  be  continued. 
This  statement  is  contradicted.  It  is  said  that 
La  Marquise  de  Caux  will  be  received  at  the  French 
Court,  the  Empress  of  the  French,  who  took  a  great 
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interest  in  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis,  haring 
personally  told  Adelina  Patti  that  her  rank  will  be 
^ly  recognized.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Marquis 
vas  forced  to  resign  his  “  charge  ”  of  Equerry ;  he 
resigned  much  against  the  wish  of  the  Emperor. 

Enoland  has  lost  in  Mr.  George  Thomas  one  of 
her  ablest  artists  and  illustrators  of  books.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  forty-four  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  a  very  laiT:e 
family  most  inadequately  provided  for.  The  Queen 
has  intimated  her  intention  of  giving  one  sdn  a  pre- 
sentaUon  to  the  Charter-House,  and  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  artist  are  desirous  of  piyivlding  in  a 
similar  manner  for  one  of  the  daughters.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  exhibit  the  whole  ol'  the  late  artist’s  works 
together,  so  as  to  enable  the  publie  to  judge  of  his 
wonderful  fecundity,  versatility,  and  creative  power 
in  art 

Messrs.  Macmillax  will  publish  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn  the  “  Life  and  lleminisccnces  of  Henry 
Crsbbe  Robinson,”  edited  from  the  original  MSS. 
by  Dr.  J.  Sadler,  from  which  a  rich  literary  treat 
may  be  expected.  Mr.  Crabbe  Robinson  was  a  life¬ 
long  friend  and  correspondent  of  Charles  Lamli, 
many  of  whose  most  characteristic  and  inimitable 
letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  on 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  &c.,  and  had  a  memory  stored 
with  anecdotes  of  all  the  celebrities,  literary,  artistic, 
political,  and  others,  who  had  flourished  during  his 
long  and  active  life. 

The  Paris  operatic  directors  are  already  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  autumn  campaign.  Mademoiselle  His- 
lon  is  to  act  a  part  in  “  Hamlet.”  As  reganls 
Mademoiselle  Kilsson,  she  has  just  arrived  from 
London,  and  the  Temps,  as  well  as  other  papers, 
make  pretty  sharp  comments  on  the  enormous  sums 
she  now  requires  to  perform  before  the  publie.  Her 
engagement  finishes  next  May;  she  will  not  sign 
another  agreement  for  less  than  £  7,.>00.  The  Temps 
wishes  to  know  whether,  by  dint  of  playing  Ophe¬ 
lia,  Mademoiselle  Nilsson  has  not  herself  become 
mad.  She  asks  exactly  twice  the  sum  which  the 
French  public  ever  paid  Sontag,  Grisi,  Malibran, 
Viardot,  &c.  Considering  she  owes  her  reputation 
to  Paris,  this  appears  to  the  Temps  as  somewhat  un¬ 
grateful. 

“  In  the  Cluny  Museum,”  says  the  Gaulois,  “  may 
be  seen  three  copper  plates,  worn  out  and  marked 
all  over  with  indentations,  which  have  bt;en  taken 
from  the  graves  of  the  French  kings  at  St.  Denis. 
On  the  first  are  the  words :  ‘  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Louise  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.’ 
On  the  second :  ‘  Beneath  is  the  body  of  Marie 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  wife  of  Louis  Dauphin,  mother  of 
Louis  XV.'  And  on  the  third :  ‘  Here  lies  the 

body  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
France  and  of  Navarre,  who  died  at  his  palace  of 
Versailles  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715.’  But 
where  have  these  plates  been  discovered  ?  In  the 
ibop  of  a  petty  dealer,  and  they  still  bear  the  marks 
of  the  nail-holes  which  bound  them  together  as  a 
•wicepan.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says :  “  I 
gather  the  fc'.'.  jwing  anecdote  from  a  good  source. 
Ihe  scene  related  occurred  at  a  private  party  at  the 
Tuileries.  Alter  dinner  the  Court  were  playing  at 
;««  de  Sociele.  The  question  prppos^  was 
‘  How  to  distinguish  truth  from  a  lie  ?  ’  It  was  the 
’  Emperor’s  turn  to  reply :  ‘  Nothing  more  simple. 


Open  the  door  to  both,  and  the  lio  will  be  sure  to 
enter  first’  At  this  moment  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  groom  of  the  Chambers  an¬ 
nounced  two  of  the  Ministers,  who  were  seen  to  bow 
to  each  other,  and  each  to  decline  acceptiiw  the  pre¬ 
cedence.  At  last  the  younger  of  the  two  Excellen¬ 
cies  remarked  that  he  had  but  recently  joined  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  it  was  evident  his  colleague  had 
the  pas.  The  company,  meanwhile,  attracted  by  the 
singular  coincidence,  were  not  a  little  amused  to 
perceive  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  of  State,  enter  the 
salon,  followed  by  M.  Pinard,  and  their  Excellencies 
were  much  puzzled  by  the  hilarity  their  arrival  oc¬ 
casioned.” 

The  following  court-gossip  is  from  the  Paris  letter 
of  the  Morning  Star :  — 

“  The  last  report  we  have  from  Plombieres  is  that 
his  Majesty  never  enjoyed  better'  health.  He  rises 
very  early,  and  walks  about  the  park  lately  marked 
out  on  the  hill  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  hotel,  or 
else  along  the  Avenue  des  Dames.  The  other  day 
he  was  seen  to  stop  opposite  a  poor-looking  shop,  the 
window  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  clock,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  the  figure  of  a  man  swallowing  as  many  eg^ 
as  the  hour-hand  struck.  The  Emperor  went  m 
and  bought  the  clock ;  its  maker,  a  poor  man  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  village,  never  suspecting  the  rank  of  the 
purchaser  of  his  handiwork,  did  not  even  rise  from 
his  seat  during  the  Emperor’s  visit.  The  scenery 
around  Plombieres  is  extremely  picturesque.  From 
a  chalet  called  FeuilUe  Dorothy  inhabited  by  an 
old  woman,  who  gladly  receives  any  one  who  will, 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  from  her  windows,  endure 
her  gossip,  the  eye  of  the  visitor  can  range  over  the 
Val  d’Ajo  as  far  as  the  Jura,  of  which  mountains 
five  chains  can  be  distinctly  traced,  as  well  as  the 
forest-covered  summits  of  the  Vosges.  Inside  the 
cottage  is  to  be  seen  an  arm-chair  in  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  once  sat,  of  which  the  ancient  Demoiselle 
Dorothee  is  as  proud  as  though  it  were  the  only 
fauteuil  in  Europe. 

“  The  Empress  of  Russia  lives  at  Kissengen  under 
the  title  of  Comtesse  Borodinski,  and  Is  said  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  strictest  incognito,  only  one  feels  inclined 
to  ask  the  writer  of  this  statement  how  comes  it  that 
every  paper  in  Europe  records  her  presence  at  Kis¬ 
sengen,  her  travelling-name,  the  number  of  her 
suite,  &c.  As  yet  her  Majesty’s  two  sons  are  the 
only  members  of  her  family  who  are  with  her.  She 
appears  every  morning  precisely  at  six  at  the  Rakoc- 
zy  spring,  attended  by  her  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
Countess  Protiisolf;  Comte  Adlerberg  and  Prince 
Bariatinski,  aides-de-camp;  as  well  as  by  Prince, 
Alexander  and  Charles  of  Hesse,  her  brothers. 
Flunkeyism  evidently  flourishes  in  Bavaria  as  well 
as  in  Belgravia.  The  crowd  of  non-water  drinkers 
which  assembles  around  the  Rakoezy  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  Empress  Marie  take  her 
glass  of  water  is  so  great  that  her  Majesty  h;»s  some 
difficulty  in  making  her  way  through  the  mob.  She 
never  appears  on  the  public  promenade,  but  makes 
excursions  on  foot  towards  the  mountains.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  Empress  Marie  goes  out  to 
drive  in  the  forest,  her  coachman  wearing  the  livery 
of  the  house  of  Romanofl';  but  the  servant  on  the 
box  unlike  his  great  prototype,  the  mighty  ‘  Jeames 
of  Belgrave  Square,’  whose  devoted  love  for  ‘  Mary 
Hann  ’  for  so  long  a  period  excited  all  our  sympathy 
is  a  Cossack  pur  sang,  and  astonishes  his  rivals  by 
his  costume  of  brilliant  scarlet,  with  the  sleeves 
thrown  back  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  his  As- 
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tracan  bonnet,  and,  above  all,  by  a  gold  plaque  on 
his  left  breast,  which  conveys  to  the  beholder  the 
impression  that  he  is  in  presence  of  a  field  mar- 
shed  or  some  such  functionary.” 

The  Pays  gives  the  following  account  of  the  at¬ 
tack  recently  made  upon  one  of  its  contributors,  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  :  “  To-day,  July  25,  at  a 
quarter  to  three,  being  in  the  office  of  the  Pays,  we 
saw  a  person  enter  wearing  the  full  uniform  of  a 
naval  lieutenant  This  person,  who  had  not  been 
announced,  walked  up  to  M.  de  Cassagnac,  and 
said  to  him,  ‘  Are  you  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac ? ’  ‘I 
am,’  he  replied;  and  then,  without  any  further 
comment,  he  struck  him  across  the  face.  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  thus  insulted,  however,  kept  his  temper 
and  said,  ‘  Vetr  well,  sir;  explain  yourself;  what 
does  this  mean  ?  ’  The  stranger,  who  seemed  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  and  who  all  the  time  had 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  refused  at  first  to 
explain  himself, vociferating  meanwhile,  ‘  It  is  a  duel ; 
we  shall  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood ;  you  may 
choose  your  weapons !  ’  M.  de  Cassagnac  then  said, 
‘  You  see  how  calmly  I  speak  to  you.  You  know 
what  I  am.  You  attack  me  in  my  own  house.  I 
have  a  right  to  kill  you.  I  could,  moreover,  as  I  am 
armed ;  but  I  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an 
illegal  act.  Once  more,  explain  yourself.’  ‘  I  am 
armed  also,’  replied  the  officer  in  an  excited  man¬ 
ner.  ‘I  have  a  loaded  revolver.’  M.  de  Cas¬ 
sagnac  now  assumed  a  threatening  manner.  The 
stranger  then,  in  the  most  incoherent  manner, 
gave  him  the  following  explanations :  '  You  have 
insulted  Jules  Favre,  who  has  been  a  second  father 
to  me.  I  owe  everything  to  him.  You  have  in¬ 
sulted  the  students,  those  noble  hearts.  1  will  not 
allow  such  articles  to  be  published.  I  have  gone 
round  the  world :  for  three  days  I  have  been  search¬ 
ing  for  you.  I  have  fought  seven  duels.  You  may 
choose  your  weapons.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  sword 
because  my  naval  comrades  would  say  I  had  killed 
you’;  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  ‘  Very 
well,  sir,’  replied  M.  de  Cassagnac ;  ‘  but  have  you 
the  courage  to  write  and  sign  what  you  have  just 
uttered,  and  likewise  what  you  have  done  here  ?  ’ 
‘  Certainly ;  dictate,  and  I  will  write.’  Thereupon 
he  wrote  the  following  declaration :  ‘  I,  the  under¬ 
signed,  Charles  Ernest  Lullier  —  and  (interrupt¬ 
ing  himself)  I  mi^ht  write  Baron  Lullier,  but  I  de¬ 
spise  those  sort  oi  things  —  I  am  a  Republican,  na¬ 
val  lieutenant,  and  I  declare  that  I  entered  the  of¬ 
fice  or  offices  of  the  Pays  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
M.  de  Cassagnac  in  the  face. 

(Signed)  ‘  E.  Lullier.’  ” 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  has  referred  the  affair  to 
the  Police  Correctionelle,  and  thus  terminates  his 
article :  - — 

“  As  for  me,  I  am  proud  and  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  done.-  The  reputation  which  I  had  acquired 
was  disagreeable  to  me.  I  have  been  called  the 
‘  Duellist’  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  refused 
to  fight,  and  that  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  For¬ 
merly,  people  used  to  reckon  my  duels ;  they  may 
give  that  up  now.” 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is  described  as  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-eight  or  fhirty,  extremely  dark, 
with  fine  intelligent  eyes,  and  an  expression  and 
manner  implying  great  activity  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  courage.  In  Paris  nowadays  it  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  pluck  for  a  journalist  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  fight  a  duel. 


The  duel  between  M.  Jecker  (of  Mexican  Bond 
celebrity)  and  M.  Odyssd  Barot  took  place  in  Bel- " 
gium,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Seignei. 
The  following  correspondence  explains  the  cause  of  1 
the  meeting  :  —  ! 

Sir,  —  I  have  just  perused  an  article,  published  in  La 
£Mierl6  of  the  27th,  entitled  “  L’Epiloguc,”  which  bean 
your  signature.  As  in  the  said  article  you  insult  me  in 
the  most  vile  and  gross  language,  without  my  having 
given  you  the  smallest  motive  for  having  done  so,  j; 
I  rctiuirc  you  either  instantly  to  retract  the  assertion)  ii 
you  have  made,  or  meet  me  on  the  ground.  I  have 
chosen  two  seconds,  MM.  De  Morineau  and  A.  Salar,  who 
will  deliver  this  letter  to  you,  and  who  will  arrange  the  i 
matter  in  (luestion  with  your  seconds.  I  have  the  ! 
honor  to  bo,  sir,  &c.,  J.  R.  Jeckbr. 

To  which  M.  Odysed  Barot,  thus  replied  :  — 

Sir,  —  Strictly  speaking,  I  ought  not  to  accept  your  ! 
challenge,  because  in  criticising  the  part  yon  actrf  in  ! 
the  sad  Mexican  drama,  1  have  but  repeated  what  hu  ^ 
been  uttered  a  thousand  times  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  as  well  as  by  all  the  independent  or¬ 
gans  of  the  European  press.  However,  since  you  ven-  - 
ture  to  summon  me  to  meet  you  on  the  ground,  I  accept,  , 
too  happy  to  risk  my  life  against  the  foreigners  ww  , 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  death  of  so  many  on-  , 
fortunate  and  heroic  French  soldiers. 

OdyseI:  Barot.  : 

I  have  chosen  as  my  seconds  MM.  Ulric  de  Fon-  ' 
viello  and  Ldon  Cahun,'and  have  requested  of  them  to 
accept  whatever  arrangements  as  to  our  meeting  yon 
may  deem  exiKidient.  : 

This  was  how  the  affair  was  conducted;  “It was  | 
at  first  arranged  that  the  champions  should  dischar«  | 
six  shots  apiece,  but  the  number  was  subsequenUj  ; 
reduced  to  two.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
men  should  be  placed  at  85  paces,  with  power  to  , 
advance  10  paces  and  fire  at  will.  The  Evtnenmi  ^ 
relates  what  followed :  —  I 

“  ‘  At  a  given  signal,  M.  Jecker  made  a  step  forward, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  M.  Barot,  who  remained  motion¬ 
less  at  first.  M.  Jecker  raised  his  pistol,  and  kept  it 
pointed  towards  his  adversary  during  ten  seconds.  He 
then  made  another  step  in  advance,  and  continued  ths  , 
manoeuvre  during  the  whole  ten  paces,  M.  Barot  not 
moving  a  muscle  all  the  time.  This  little  performance 
lasted  six  minutes ;  to  those  who  were  witnesses  it 
seemed  more  like  six  hours.  “  I  cannot  go  any  farther, 
however,”  observed  M.  Jecker.  “  You  must  not  speak  | 
when  under  arms,”  replied  one  of  the  seconds.  Here  i 
followed  a  deadly  silence,  which  lasted  for  about  a  min-  I 
nte,  interrupted  only  by  M.  Barot  recocking  his  pistol 
The  two  adversaries  were  now  at  25  paces’  distant. 
The  seconds  of  M.  Jecker,  seeing  that  M.  Barot  contin¬ 
ued  to  remain  motionless,  demanded  that  the  condidons  | 
of  the  duel  should  be  changed,  and  that  the  original  j 
propositions  —  viz.  that  the  two  adversaries,  plac^  at  j 
25  paces,  should  lire  at  a  given  signal  two  balls—  , 
should  be  adopted.  The  seconds  of  M.  Barot  having 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  both  parties  were  ordered  forth¬ 
with  to  raise  their  pistols  again,  and  fire  at  the  signal  of 
one,  two,  three  1  the  shot  to  be  fired  on  hearing  either 
of  those  three  numbers,  as  the  party  chose.’ 

“  The  signal  being  given,  Mr.  Jecker  fired  and 
his  antagonist  returned  his  shot  almost  immediately. 
Jecker’s  bullet  hit  one  of  M.  Barot’s  waistcoat  but¬ 
tons,  glanced  off,  and  lodged  in  his  pocket,  inflicting 
only  a  contused  wound,  so  slight  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Paris  by  train.”  Now  there  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  receipt  for  indulging  in  this  gentlemanly  exercise 
without  much  risk.  The  seconds  may  agree  to  unde^ 
load  the  weapons,  otherwise  a  bullet  is  not  so  likely 
to  drop  from  a  button  into  a  waistcoat  pocket  when 
fired  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty-five  paces. , 
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